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nspnas Payer 


Let us pray that strength and courage abundant be given 
to all who work c for a world of reason and understanding + 
that the good that lies in every man’s heart may di ay by, 
da ay he magnified $ ¢ that men will come to see more clearly 
not that which divides them, but that which unites them ¥ 
that each hour may bring us closer to a final victory, not 
of nation over nation, but of man over his own evils and 
weaknesses ¢ that the true spirit of this Christmas Season— 
its + JY. its beauty, its h lope, and above all its abidi ing faith— 
may live among us + that the blessings of peace he ours— 
the peace to build and grow, to live in h larmony and s sympa- 
thy with others, and to plan for the "future ‘wah confidence 
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105 
years ago, 
it suddenly 
occurred to 
us that 
man does 
not live by 
champagne 
alone. 


We promptly decided to devore 
some of our champagne and 
champagne wines to the pro- 
duction of brandy. We distilled 
these wines into brandy and 
aged it for up to five years in east- 
ern white oak casks. We bottled 
the best of these brandies for the 
enjoyment of our family and 
friends. And then it occurred to us 
that you might enjoy them, too. 


The old Krenz Model TFs 
52 brandy still. The Fog} 
original still was 

wrecked by the ‘o6 
Earthquake. 


Korbel 


KORBEL FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES AND 80 PROOF BRANDY 
FKORBEL AND BROS. INC GUERNEVILLE. CALIFORNIA 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Thursday, December 19 

THE LITTLE DRUMMER BOY (NBC, 7:30- 
8 p.m.).* An animated musical, based on 
the popular Christmas song, featuring the 
voices of Greer Garson, José Ferrer and 
the Vienna Choir Boys. 

THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 p.m.). 
Guns at Batasi (1964), a tart, topical 
drama about a military coup in Africa, star- 
ring Richard Attenborough as a starched 
relic of the Kipling era, hopelessly out of 
touch with the age of Kenyatta. 


Friday, December 20 
THE NUTCRACKER (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.), 
The New York City Ballet, with Edward 
Villella, Melissa Hayden and Patricia Mc- 
Bride in the Tchaikovsky classic. Repeat. 


Saturday, December 21 

APOLLO 8 LUNAR SPACE MISSION, ABC, 
CBS and NBC begin network coverage at 
7 am. (takeoff: 7:51 a.m.) of the space 
shot that is scheduled to send three as- 
tronauts around the moon. Reportage will 
continue with bulletins and spectacular 
space telecasts until splashdown Friday 
morning, Dec. 27. 

THE BANANA SPLITS ADVENTURE HOUR 
(NBC, 10:30-11:30 a.m.). Johnny Carson 
narrates a production of E. B. White's St- 
art Little. Repeat. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.). White Christmas (1954). Bing 
Crosby, Danny Kaye, and Rosemary Cloo- 
ney in Irving Berlin's holiday favorite. 


Sunday, December 22 

UVENFANCE DU CHRIST (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). 
Hector Berlioz’s oratorio, performed by 
Giorgio Tozzi, Charles Anthony, Helen 
Vanni, Sherrill Milnes and Asa Berberian, 
assisted by the John Butler Dance The- 
ater and the Camerata Singers. Repeat. 

DR. SEUSS’'S “HOW THE GRINCH STOLE 
CHRISTMAS” (CBS, 7-7:30 p.m.). Boris Kar- 
loff narrates the children’s story about 
the parsimonious, crotchety Grinch who 
tried to steal Christmas. Repeat. 


Tuesday, December 24 

THE RED SKELTON HOUR (CBS, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). Senator Everett Dirksen reads “A 
Visit from St. Nicholas” and narrates an 
original story by Skelton about a soldier 
at Valley Forge. 

THE WORLD OF CHRISTMAS (NBC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). Victor Borge plays host to 
400 boys and girls representing 20 na- 
tionalities singing Christmas songs from 
around the world. 

SAGA OF WESTERN MAN (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.). Christ Is Born. The story of the Wan- 
dering Jew, from the time of Abraham to 
the birth of Christ. John Secondari and 
John Huston narrate. 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs: 

NET PLAYHOUSE. An Evening’s Journey 
to Conway, Massachusetts. A historical 
drama by Archibald MacLeish commem- 
orating the bicentennial of his New Eng- 
land home town. Repeat. 

THE PLAY OF DANIEL (Dec. 25, 8:30-9:45 
p.m.). NET’s Christmas special with the 
New York Pro Musica. 


* All times E.S.T. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

PROMISES, PROMISES is a Neil Simon mu- 
sical to remember other musicals by: slick, 
amiable and derivative. With a plot line 
borrowed from the Wilder-Diamond film 
The Apartment and a structure copied 
from How to Succeed in Business With- 
out’ Really Trying, the show is not so 
much viewed as déja vu'd. While Jerry Or- 
bach will probably light up Broadway from 
this show onwards, his performance is not 
equal to his acting in Seuba Duba. 

JIMMY SHINE is an attempt at an inner 
journey by Author Murray Schisgal. The 
trouble is that it doesn’t go anywhere. 
Jimmy Shine is a transparent character; 
to see him once is to know him totally. 
What makes him a winning loser is Dus- 
tin Hoffman's bravura performance. Hoff- 
man takes thimblefuls of humor, absurdity, 
poignance, honesty, desire and passion and 
drains them as if they were foaming crys- 
tal goblets of dramatic life. 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE. James Earl Jones 
as Jack Johnson, the first Negro heavy- 
weight champion, roars through the role 
with jungle magnetism and the pride of a 
lion. Otherwise this semidocumentary suc- 
ceeds only in casing the conscience with- 
out facing the tragedy of its story. 

KING LEAR. The consummate skill of 
Lee J. Cobb has elevated Lear's pain into 
a kingship of the spirit. The play is by 
far the best work the Lincoln Center Rep- 
ertory Theater has ever offered. 

HUUI, HUUI, by Anne Burr, is no shining 
example of the playwright’s art. But Pro- 
ducer-Director Joseph Papp of New York's 
Shakespeare Festival manages to make it 
bright enough to provide an evening of un- 
usual interest. Barry Primus plays an ec- 
centric loner with a father fixation who 
utters, “Huui, huui” in moments of dis- 
tress. Two women, charmed by his in- 
nocence, try to change him, but he eludes 
them only to meet fina! disillusionment. 


RECORDS 
Opera 

BILLY BUDD (London: 3 LPs). Benjamin 
Britten's music is filled with a mystic in- 
tensity that illuminates rather than be- 
clouds the libretto, which was beautifully 
crafted by E. M. Forster and Eric Cro- 
zier from Melville's tale of an innocent’s ex- 
ecution. The album has been meticulously 
produced with a cast that includes Peter 
Glossop as Billy and Peter Pears as Cap- 
tain Vere: Britten himself conducts. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Seraphim: 2 LPs). 
Recognition first came to Maria Callas 
for her voice, and her voice alone. This re- 
issue of a recording made at the 1953 Flor- 
ence Festival documents the origin of her 
reputation as one of the finest dramatic so- 
pranos in opera history. Her voice then 
had an almost unbelievable poignancy and 
precision, reinforced by an intelligence that 
makes most other singers’ version of the 
mad scene seem like inane twittering. Ten- 
or Giuseppi Di Stefano, Baritone Tito 
Gobbi and Conductor Tullio Serafin pro- 
vide rousingly good support. : 

MEDEA (London: 3 LPs). Despite its pow- 
erful theme—the myth of the murdering 
mother—this ‘opera has been infrequently 
performed since its composition 171 years 
ago. One reason is Cherubini’s static, pe- 
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dantic score. Another is the sadistic vocal 
demands of Medea, the lead role. In this 
album Gwyneth Jones lamentably fails to 
match her magnificent voice to the emo- 
tional exigencies of Medea, and Lamberto 
Gardelli’s conducting is scandalously le- 
thargic. The Callas version of Medea, re- 
leased by Mercury in 1958, is an_ infi- 
nitely better listener's choice. 

THE FLYING DUTCHMAN (Angel: 3 LPs). 
In this, his third completed opera, Wag- 
ner took full advantage of every nuance— 
rollicking or gloomy—in the ancient tale 
of the wandering mariner who could not 
die until redeemed by the love of a wom- 
a’. Conductor Otto Klemperer proves to 
te a sound and sure-handed captain for 
this sea story. Baritone Theo Adam por- 
trays the Dutchman with appropriate dark- 
ling intorations while Anja Silja, a pro- 
tégé of V/agner’s grandson Wieland, sings 
Senta with an unusually light touch. A 
very satisfactory album. 

Cosi FAN TUTTE (RCA Victor; 4 LPs), 
Only Mozart could render such a silly 
story with such exquisite craftsmanship. 
The opera, whose tithe means, roughly, 
Women Are Like That is a comedy about 
female frivolity. Musically, it is an en- 
semble opera requiring the close cooper- 
ation of six lead singers; Leontyne Price 
and Sherrill Milnes stand out in an ex- 
cellent cast led by Erich Leinsdorf. 


CINEMA 


THE FIXER is a relentless parable of a mod- 
ern Job, based on Bernard Malamud’s prize 
winning novel. Under the inventive and 
often brilliant direction of John Fran- 
kenheimer, the actors—especially Alan 
Bates and Dirk Bogarde—bring to the 
film a truly Dostoevskian resonance and 
moral force. 

OLIVER. A gleaming, steaming. rum plum 
pudding of a musical. Gone is Dickens’ so- 
ciological sting, but in its place is a Christ- 
mas package of breathtaking sets, period 
costumes, and a full-throated, joyous score 
by Lionel Bart. Best of a twinkling cast 
are Ron Moody as Fagin and a Toby jug 
of a boy named Jack Wild as The Artful 
Dodger 

THE FIREMEN’S BALL. Director Milos For- 
man (Loves of a Blonde) has fashioned a de- 
licious parody-fable of Communist bu- 
reaucracy in pre-Dubéek Czechoslovakia 
from this slight and funny anecdote about 
a group of firemen who stage a party in 
honor of their retiring chief. 

YELLOW SUBMARINE. The Beatles appear 
in cartoon form as the stars of this eclec 
tic animated film about a voyage to Pep- 
perland on a yellow submarine. The real 
star of the trip, however, is Animator 
Heinz Edelmann, whose visual puns and 
graphic artistry delight the eye. 

PRETTY POISON. Murder for laughs is the 
subject of this tidy little satire, which fea- 
tures fine performances by Tony Perkins 
and Tuesday Weld, and excellent direction 
by Noel Black, 31, a newcomer to Hol- 
lywood with only a few short subjects to 
his credit until now 

BULLITT. Steve McQueen plays it fast 
and supercool as a San Francisco police 
lieutenant in this modish, violent thriller 
about current life styles in the underworld. 

FUNNY GIRL is a loud, brassy musical bi- 
ography of Fanny Brice that seems tailor- 
made for the loud, brassy talents of Bar- 
bra Streisand. 

COOGAN’S BLUFF, Director Don Siegal, 
hailed as a minor genius by French crit 
ics, proves that his reputation is no Gal- 
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Meier’s wine has been produced in the Ohio Valley since 
before the turn of the century. Meier’s of the Ohio Valley is 
an American wine with a taste that blends perfectly with all 
American foods. For a taste surprise the next time you serve 
roast beef offer Meier’s Mellow Burgundy to your family and 
guests. Meier’s produces a wine to go with every entree. 
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177th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


$16.5 million, equal to 
12 cents a share, to 
210,690 shareholders. 


Payable: December 16, 1968 
Record: November 27, 1968 


Cumulative total of 
dividends for year $61.4 
million, equal to 44.4 
cents a share. 





Massachusetts 
Investors Trust 








lic caprice with this tough film about an 
Arizona sheriff (Clint Eastwood) who trav- 
els to New York to extradite a prisoner. 

WEEKEND. Jean-Luc Godard 
the bourgeoisie in a savage satire that 
would be sharper were its Maoist polit- 
ical harangues not so dull. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

TURPIN, by Stephen Jones. In this first 
novel, a series of unlikely events and un- 
certain conversations is transformed by 
the author's gift for satire into a curi- 
ously engaging book. 

THE BEASTLY BEATITUDES OF BALTHAZAR B, 
by J. P. Donleavy. The comic and sensual 
adventures of a rich and dreamy young 


man in Paris and Dublin. Donleavy at 
his best. 

INSTANT REPLAY: THE GREEN BAY DIARY 
OF JERRY KRAMER. A succinct answer to 


that overasked question: What has hap- 
pened to the Packers this year? Simple. 
Vince Lombardi is no longer coach. The 
Grand Old Martinet of pro football raged, 
cussed, threatened and coaxed his athletes 
into winning every Sunday, and Kramer, 


| his all-pro right guard, makes a perceptive 


witness to his antics. 

THE COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM AND 
LETTERS OF GEORGE ORWELL (four volumes), 
edited by Sonia Orwell and Ian Angus. A 
remarkable record of the political and in- 
tellectual history of Western Europe dur- 
ing the "30s and ‘40s by the brilliant 
author of Animal Farm and 1984 

O’NEILL: SON AND PLAYWRIGHT, by Louis 
Sheaffer. O'Neill did what only a major art- 
ist can do: he made his public share his pri- 
vate demon. In this painstaking biography, 
the first of two volumes, Author Sheaffer 
traces the tensions that defined the play- 
wright’s life. 

THE CAT'S PAJAMAS AND WITCH’S MILK, 
by Peter De Vries. In these two gro- 
tesquely humorous novellas, a gifted, dis- 
contented man works hard at being a 
failure, and a gentle, down-at-heart wom- 
an struggles with domestic disaster. 

THE PUBLIC IMAGE, by Muriel Spark. A 
wickedly witty novel about a movie star 
who rises and falls on her public image. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. A Small Town in Germany, le Carre 
(1 last week) 
The Salzburg Connection, MacInnes (2) 
Preserve and Protect, Drury (3) 
Airport, Hailey (5) 
The Hurricane Years, Hawley (4) 
The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (9) 
And Other Stories, O'Hara 
8. Savage Sleep, Brand (6) 
9. The Senator, Pearson (7) 
. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (8) 


Ahwry 


> 


: 


NONFICTION 

1, The Day Kennedy Was Shot, 
Bishop (5) 

2. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 

3. The Arms of Krupp, Manchester 

4. Instant Replay, Kramer (6) 

5. Sixty Years on the Firing Line, 
Krock (2) 

6. The American Challenge, 

Servan-Schreiber (7) 

. Lonesome Cities, McKuen (9) 

8. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (3) 

9. On Reflection, Hayes (10) 

. Anti-Memoirs, Malraux (4) 


excoriates 








ON THE LOOKOUT 





MONY Man Bernard Bear, CLU 
Canton, Ohio 


He's always on the lookout for ways to 
help people. Ways to help provide his cli- 
ents with stronger insurance programs... 
for their families’ protection, their chil- 
dren’s education, their own retirement. 
He does it by giving sound, professional 
advice based on experience and expert 
knowledge. And he's on the lookout for 
bright young people he can bring in to 
MONY and help start on careers in insur- 


ance. No wonder 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY is always on 
urance Company Of New York 


Ancient Rome 
had better 
sanitary 
facilities 
than parts of 
our cities 
do now. 


Together we can remake our 
cities. We will. We must. If you 
think there’s nothing you can 
do to help, think harder. 


ERMs 

FOR MORE INFORMATION Ry S, 
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SEND FOR < ° 
“THE TURNING P nT “ Te 
URBAN AMERICAINC.. BOX 6087, 

c a 
WASHINGTON. ¢ Cun 
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Are these men 
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or bankers? 


First of all, Bob Heymann, 
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“You know, Helen, 
they ought to run ads about this 
place in Time Magazine.” 


The scene: The Westside Room. The hotel: Century appointed guest rooms and suites. #¢ It’s our people 
Plaza in Los Angeles. 3 We call it the world’s most They make the Century Plaza different. They make it a 
beautiful hotel. And that’s not just an advertising claim Western International Hotel. #¢ Ask your travel agent 
It's a fact. *¢ But the most distinguishing thing about about the people and places of Western International 
Century Plaza really isn’t its beautiful architecture, Hotels. Then come discover what a difference dif 
its nightclub entertainment, or even its 800 lavishly ference makes 
WESTERN INTEIRRNATIONAC HOTELS 
Western International Hotels operates more than 60 hotels in nine countries, including Camino Real, Mex Citu; Bonaventur fontre 
St. Francis, San Honolul ( ntal Plaza, ¢ For rt t Ye I 
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LETTERS 





Diplomatic Not-So-Niceties 


Sir: Your revealing article “The Second 
Phase in Paris” [Dec. 6) gave me serious 
doubts as to the sincere desires of the 
four parties concerned to achieve a “just 
and honorable peace.” It seems absurd 
that mature men, especially those honored 
in the ranks of world diplomacy and 
charged with the awesome responsibility 
of ending a war that has become one of 
the most unpopular and ethically debatable 
in history, could spend months haggling 
over such minuscule points of procedure 
as the shape of the conference table and 
the number of doors leading to the main 
hall. It was estimated that the number of 
allied and enemy casualties during the 
week of Nov, 24 well exceeded the 2,000 
mark. | hardly think that this squandering 
of human life can be condoned by a fail- 
ure on the part of the negotiators to 
agree among themselves on such trivia. If 
they cannot quickly settle these questions, 
what faith can we place in them to ne- 
gotiate a lasting settlement of the war? 
CHRISTOPHER STONE 

University Park, Pa. 


Sir: 1 suggest that the negotiation site 
be changed to a heavily bombarded sec- 
tor of the DMZ with continuing military 
action all around. Then the diplomats 
would dispense with all the diplomatic nice- 
lies about what kind of conference table 
to use and would negotiate an end to the 
whole stupid mess. 
ANTHONY L. DiBtasio 

Cranston, R.1. 


Never Better 


Sir: 1 was surprised to learn from your ar- 
ticle on Robert Finch [Dec. 13], that I 
was “ailing.” I thought I felt fine. 

Several years ago | underwent throat sur- 
gery to remove a cancer. The operation 
was a complete success but it left me 
with some hoarseness which makes me 
sound like a cross between Ev Dirksen 
and Andy Devine. 

Since I have announced that I intend 
to seck re-election in 1970, I fully expect 
that there will be, as there have been in 
the past, irresponsible efforts to distort 
the facts about my health. I hope that 
Time and other responsible publications 
will not fall for this political trick. 

I have just fulfilled a campaign speak- 
ing schedule which took me to 30 states, 
from Florida to Alaska. | never worked 
harder, felt better or approached the new 
Congressional session with more enthu- 
siasm, and if there is ever a problem with 
my health, I will be the first to say so. 
(My golf handicap was just cut by two 
strokes.) 

GEORGE MURPHY 
United States Senator 
Los Angeles 


Loco Motive 


Sir “Who Stole the Locomotive?" 
{Dec. 6] brought back some unique mem- 
ories. Right after the war, the Hungarian 
state-owned MAVAG works was ordered 
to build scores of locomotives for the So- 
viels as “war restitution.” | was in charge 
of a team of engineers, working in a small 
town near the Russian border, that com 
missioned and transferred these engines to 
the competent Soviet authorities. 

On the very night of their arrival, one lo- 
comotive from the first shipment of eight 
was stolen, never to be recovered. Upon 
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probing the possible motive for such a 
seemingly irrational act as the theft of a lo- 
comotive, I discovered that in meeting 
the prescribed quota of ton-kilometers-per- 
engine hauled, the harassed Soviet railroad 
official indeed stood to gain by having an 
extra and unaccounted-for one up his 
sleeve. Ironically, this locomotive got ab- 
ducted before my men had a chance to 
change its axles to the wider track of the 
Russian railroads—as her crew must have 
found out when the narrower European 
standard tracks ended some 40 kilometers 
inside Russia. 
Joun D. AL-Roy 

Union City, NJ. 


Closed, Not Open 


Sir: President Thomas Johns (Pikeville 
College) preaches that confrontation and 
polarization of ideas make “people aware 
of their own thinking” [Nov, 29], Re 
grettably, education in our society is so 
close to this state of affairs that we are rap- 
idly losing our awareness of how others 
think. In short, confrontation methods 
are developing educational activists who 
close their minds to opposing issues in so- 
ciety and thus “opt-out” on the unique 
and basic purposes of higher education. 
Protests in the form of recent school- 
bond rejections by our generous but net- 
tled taxpayers, suggest a greater sensitivity 
to the purposes of higher education than 
is shown by this college president and the 
professors and students who carry on adul- 
terous love affairs with their own thinking. 
NorMAN WM. FREESTONE 
Los Angeles 


Turning the Tables 


Sir: 1, a nascent but enthusiastic neophyte 
in Latin scholarship, found my studies re- 
warded as I read your article, “Edibility 
Gap” [Dec. 61. Included in your photo of 
ostentatious restaurant menus was one of 
obvious Roman vintage touting the gus- 
tatory delights of a New York estab- 
lishment with acute illusions of classical 
grandeur. Atop the menu, in flawless (if 
somewhat perfunctory) Latin, were the 
words of the poet Catullus: “You will 
dine well at my table.” Whereas the rest 
of the menu appears hopelessly verbose, 
its author was here perhaps all too brief, 
for, loosely translated, Catullus actually 
wrote: “You will dine well at my table if 
you are lucky—provided that you bring 
your own dinner, a beautiful girl, wine, 
wit and laughter Fis 
SERAFIN L. CRAIG 
Chicago 
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Sir: No study of menu language would 
be complete without this item from ROD’S 


“London 
inevitable 


1890s (Morris Township, N.J.): 
Broil—Sliced Beef. with the 
mushroom sauce.” 

Jerome E, SaLny 
Morristown, NJ. 


Sir: Menuwise, I will never forget the 
day in 1960 when I stopped hungry at a 
drive-in with pretensions in Denver. There 
listed was an open-faced sandwich, “suc- 
culent slices of roast beef with delicious 
au jus.” So help me. 
CHRISTOPHER GLENN 

Manhattan 


And Still More Nominations 


Sir: I suggest for your 1968 Man of the 
Year a man who while he lived did more 
to bring men together peacefully than 
most of us thought possible, and who, 
after his tragic death, provides those of 
us who believed in him with the inspi- 
ration to carry on his dream: Dr. Martin 
Luther King. 
Davin BLANCHFIFLD 

San Diego 


Sir: The Black American, for his cour- 
age to act on his beliefs, faith in the ul- 
timate good of America, and patience in 
waiting so long to realize the American 
dream for himself ° 

Bruck HAMPSON 
Albuquerque 


Sir: The incredible Edward Kennedy, for 
his courage beyond tragedy and for giv- 
ing us all the courage to go beyond the 
hurt. 

Jim BANos 
Glendale, Calif. 


Sir: The American fighting man. Never 
before have so many done so much with 
so little moral support. 

THOMAS MONTGOMERY 
Anderson, Ind. 


Sirs The American astronauts. Without 
their courage, our success in space could 
not have been accomplished. 

Bit. GRAF 
Ridgefield Park, NJ. 


Sir: For his unique ability to take cred- 
it, jobs and headlines from better men, 
Charles de Gaulle wins by at least the 
length of his nose. 

Jimmy DeKLE 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Sir: Tiny Tim: he says it all. 
Sot D. Morrison 
Los Angeles 
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Did you take a 
good look ina 
mirror today ? 


Did you see a person there 
you can respect? 

Self-respect is vital to a suc- 
cessful, meaningful life. 

Goodwill Industries gives the 
handicapped the gift of self-re- 
spect by helping them to help 
themselves through vocational re- 
habilitation. But Goodwill needs 
your help. We need useable or re- 
pairable clothes and furniture. A 
check to keep us going strong. 

Can you ignore this urgent 
plea? 

Ask your mirror. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


(See your local telephone directory, or 
write: Goodwill—1913 N. St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036) 
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overgive. 


Give him a little more than he expect- 
ed. Give him the best of the Bourbons 
in aclassic decanter and burnished vel- 
vet wrappings. Sure, it costs a bit more. 


Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 


But when you give something asgrand than Old Grand-Dad'’s. Kentucky 
as the head of the Bourbon family he © straight bourbon whiskies. 86 proof & 
knows that you have the true holiday 100 proof bottled in bond. Old Grand- 
spirit. And that’s the only spirit better Dad Distilling Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





HE front pages of many USS. 

newspapers carried a reproduction 
of a handwritten note from President 
Calvin Coolidge addressed to the 
American people. “Christmas,” an- 
nounced the President solemnly, “is 
not a time or a season but a state of 
mind.’ The rest of the news that 
final week of 1927 was scarcely more 
exciting. Warren Gamaliel Harding 
and his wife Florence were reburied 
in a marble tomb in Marion, Ohio, 
Mussolini was forced to revalue the 
Italian lira. Salvage work on the sub- 
marine S-4, sunk off Provincetown, 
was delayed by winter storms, 

The editors of a fledgling news- 
magazine called Time were hard put 
to select an individual who so dom- 
inated the week's stories that he de- 
served a place on the magazine's 
cover. “Forget the man of the week,” 
someone finally suggested. “Let's se- 
lect a Man of the Year.” That choice 
was easy. Charles A. Lindbergh, first 
man to fly solo across the Atlantic, 
was clearly the hero of 1927. Thus, al- 
most by accident, Lindbergh became 
Time's first Man of the Year 

The idea caught on. For TIME's edi- 
tors, the selection of the person or per- 
sons who rated the ttle became a 
high point of the journalistic year, 
For TimMe’s readers, the selection be- 
came something of a challenge. For 
four decades, the year-end mail has 
brought ever-increasing numbers of 
reader-selected candidates, This year, 
as the sampling in the Letters col- 
umn suggests, the variety of choice 
is greater than ever. Nominations 
have come tn from all over the world. 
They range from Senator Robert 
Kennedy to Presidential Candidate 
Eldridge Cleaver, who is now a fu- 
gitive from justice. The crew of the 
USS. Pueblo, Ho Chi Minh, the 
Viet Cong guerrilla and the US. 
GL. all received votes. Joe Namath, 
Charles de Gaulle, Bob Hope, Sir- 
han Sirhan, the non-hippie student, 
Richard Nixon, Alexander Dubéek, 
Abba Eban, Eartha Kitt, Lyndon 
Johnson—the list grows daily. 








1927'S MAN OF THE YEAR 


For the most part, the nominations 
that flood Time's mailbox are careful 
and serious, often well-reasoned. 
Even those who nominate themselves 
are usually quite sincere. “You have 
my photograph in your files,” wrote a 
man from Manhattan. “It is that 
blurred composite picture showing a 
man trying to keep his ear to the 
ground, his eye on the future and his 
chin up.” There is always a group of 
loyal wives, like the woman from 
Florida who nominated her husband 

“on behalf of all husbands and fa- 
thers who, though part of the estab- 
lishment, set an example of honesty, 
integrity and purposeful endeavor for 
their sons and daughters to emulate.” 
And chances are no one was more 
earnest than the high school student 
from Okinawa, who nominated his fa- 
ther, a U.S. serviceman. “When I 
needed him, he was always there.” 

Each year, the choice seems to be- 
come more difficult. Week after next, 
the cover of Time will present the edi- 
tors’ choice for 1968's Man of the 
Year. 





Cover: tempera by Boris Chaliapin. 
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HE men 
rather 


suggest cool competence 
than passion or brilliance 
They are problem solvers rather than 
idea brokers. They span the Republican 
midsection from the moderate progres- 
sives to the responsible conservatives, 
stopping short of ideological extremes. 
They are mostly affluent, some in the mil- 
lionaire bracket, but they earned their 
money rather than inheriting it. There 
are no blooded patricians in the lot, 
just strivers who have acted out the mid- 
dle-class dream. Thus, as much as any 
dozen individuals can, Richard Nixon's 
new Cabinet members mirror the qual- 
ities of their boss, of the campaign he 
waged, of the aspirations of the con- 
stituency that elected him. 

After studying the evolution of Cab- 
inets from George Washington's first ap- 
pointees onward, Political Scientist 
Richard F, Fenno Jr. wrote: “The Cab- 
inet is the show window of the Ad- 
ministration, and a favorable reception 
for the group will be an asset the Presi- 
dent can use to augment his own pub- 
lic image.” Nixon obviously agrees with 
that lesson in history. He unveiled his 
creation as a unit last week, the first 


time that has been done since Wood- 
row Wilson's mass announcement in 
1913—and the first time ever as a live 
television show. 

As a political What's My Line?, the 30- 
minute production was a little flat; the 
news of the nominations had all drib- 
bled out well ahead of air time. But as 
an indication of Nixon's intention to in- 
vest the Cabinet with more prestige 
and responsibility than most of its re- 
cent predecessors, the show was a good 
beginning. New department heads are 
rarely well known to the public; now 
Nixon’s men are a little better known. 
Nixon also succeeded in conveying to 
his audience a sense of esprit and so- 
lidity at the top, even if most of the ap- 
pointments did little to add to the pub- 
lic knowledge of the precise directions 
his policies will take. 


A Tested Supporting Cast 


If the Nixon Cabinet seems to be con 
structed more of grey fieldstone than 
glinting steel and glass, so does its ar- 
chitect. If it is short on commitments 


on specific issues, so is Nixon. If seven 
of the twelve live west of the Alle- 
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WASHINGTON’S FIRST CABINET 
Image of the President, show window of his Administration. 





A NEW ADMINISTRATION TAKES SHAPE 


ghenies, that was the source of the 
votes, Though a son of the Pacific Coast 
and a man of the Atlantic, Nixon has al- 
ways had his political heart in the Mid- 
west 

The group is also somewhat more 
homogeneous than the cross section that 
Nixon sought. Earlier he had promised 
to put together “a Government drawn 
from the broadest possible base, an Ad- 
ministration made up of Republicans, 
Democrats and independents,” one com- 
prising “the very best men and women 
I can find in the country—from busi- 
ness, from government, from labor, from 
all the areas.” Not by choice, he ended 
up with a group that is all white, all 
male, all Republican. As a rather ob- 
vious gesture of compensation, Nixon 
began the TV show by reappointing Wal- 
ter Washington, a Negro Democrat, to 
a second term as commissioner, or may- 
or, of Washington, D.C, Black leaders 
were not appeased. Said Clarence Mitch- 
ell, N.A.A.C.P. director in the Capital: 
“Johnson, a President from Texas, de- 
segregated the Cabinet, while Nixon, a 
President from California, resegregated 
the Cabinet.” 


WALTER DENNETE 





SECRETARY-DESIGNATE ROGERS 











The new Cabinet is heavily weighted 
with men of business backgrounds. 
Three got rich in the construction indus- 
try: Massachusetts Governor John Volpe 
(Secretary of Transportation), Alaska 
Governor Walter Hickel (Interior), and 
Chamber of Commerce President Win- 
ton Blount (Postmaster General). The 
best-known figure in the group, Michi- 
gan Governor George Romney (Housing 
and Urban Development), was head of 
American Motors. 

The two academicians in the Cabinet, 
Chancellor Clifford Hardin of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska (Agriculture) and 
George Shultz, dean of the University 
of Chicago's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness (Labor), made their marks as ad- 
ministrators as much as scholars. David 
Kennedy (Treasury) is a Chicago bank- 
er so well regarded by both parties that 
Lyndon Johnson invited him to head 
the Treasury in 1965 


The Why of the Rogers Appointment 


More than most Presidents-elect, Nix- 
on relied heavily on the supporting cast 
he has learned to trust from close ex- 
perience. Maurice Stans (Commerce) is 
a colleague from the Eisenhower days 
and a longtime Republican fund raiser 
John Mitchell (Attorney General) was 
Nixon's law partner and campaign man- 
ager. Wisconsin Congressman Melvin 
Laird (Defense) has served Nixon oc- 
casionally as an adviser, California Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert Finch (Health, 
Education and Welfare) is an old friend, 
campaign aide and confidant. In fact, 
Finch is matched in the boss's esteem 
only by William Pierce Rogers, Attorney 
General in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, whom Nixon selected to be- 
come the S5Sth Secretary of State and 
Keeper of the Great Seal of the Unit- 
ed States. Over the years, Nixon has re- 
served his friendship for few men. With 
intimates like Finch, Mitchell and Rog- 
ers heading major departments, what in 
other Administrations would serve as a 
Kitchen Cabinet will be officially in- 
stalled in the parlor. 

Rogers was the nominee who aroused 
most interest, Despite all the speculation, 
his name did not leak out until early last 
week. Moreover, Rogers has virtually no 
significant experience in foreign affairs 
beyond a good-will mission to West Af- 
rica during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and a brief stint last year as delegate 
to the United Nations Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Southwest Africa 

“According to the papers,” Rogers 
quipped after the news became official, 
“I was the last one asked to the prom.” 
Not quite. Nixon had had Rogers in 
mind for Secretary of State for some 
time. Rogers has enjoyed Nixon’s com- 
plete trust since the 1952 campaign, 
when he advised Nixon during the fu- 
ror over the “Nixon fund” and helped 
frame the famous Checkers speech. In 
1955, when Eisenhower suffered a heart 
attack, Nixon turned to Rogers before 
anyone else. “He was a friend,” Nixon 
later wrote in Six Crises, “who had 
proved during the fund crisis that he 
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NIXON & JOHNSON CONFERRING AT WHITE HOUSE 
Proceeding with fewer missed beats than ever before. 


was a cool man under pressure, had ex- 
cellent judgment, and was one to whom 
I could speak with complete freedom 
without any concern that what I might 
say would find its way into the Wash- 
ington gossip mill.” 

“Judgment,” being “cool under pres- 
sure’’—these are attributes Nixon prizes 
in subordinates; he used the terms re- 
peatedly last week in introducing his 
men. (He also used the phrase “extra di- 
mension” ten times during the TV pro- 
gram.) Loyalty is another quality Nixon 
seeks, and he has obviously found it in 
Rogers, who says: “The only thing a Cab- 
inet officer should have in mind is the 
success of the Administration.” 

Rogers’ very lack of previous involve 
ment tn diplomacy—several German pa- 
pers referred to him as an unbeschrie- 
benes Blatt (blank page)—is not a draw- 
back as far as Nixon is concerned, He 
intends to be his own policymaker in for 
cign affairs; most Presidents are. Nixon 
has often called diplomacy his “strong 
suit,” the field in which he will “call 
the turn,’ and does not need another 
John Foster Dulles. He does need an 
able administrator to run, and, if pos- 
sible, streamline a disorganized depart- 
ment, a skilled and well-liked advocate 
on Capitol Hill, a shrewd and discern- 
ing representative in dealings with al- 
lies and foes abroad. For these assign 
ments Rogers is already qualified. Nixon 
emphasized that his friend was a “su 
perb negotiator” and recalled his own 
previous statements that the time had 
come for an “era of negotiation” with 
the Communists. 

As for advocating specific policies, 
Rogers is not expected to be bashful 
once he has immersed himself in the sub- 
ject. His associates speak of him as any- 
thing but a mere mouthpiece, rather as 
one who its likely to assert his own and 
his department's views vigorously. Hav- 
ing total access to the President will be 


an obvious advantage. Senator Jacob Ja- 
vits thinks the Nixon-Rogers relationship 
“might be like that of John and Robert 
Kennedy.” If so, State may regain some 
of the influence it lost to the Pentagon 
when it could not compete with the 
strong leadership of former Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara. 

Like many of his colleagues in the 
new Cabinet, Bill Rogers comes to his 
job both free of the burden of past com- 
mitments and unscarred by old fights. 
Says Under Secretary of State Nicholas 
Katzenbach; “Rogers doesn’t have to 
live with a lot of previously written 
books.” In an interview with Time Cor 
respondent Jess Cook Jr., Rogers ob- 
served: “I haven't any emotional ties to 
the past. I'm not associated with any 
school of thought. Sure, there are some 
disadvantages in that I don’t have the 
background of others. I'm going to do 
a lot of listening and reading in the 
next 30 or 40 days.” High on his read 
ing list were the works of Professor 
Henry Kissinger, who will be Nixon's 
Assistant for National Security Affairs 


The Problems Abroad 


Blank page or not, Rogers next month 
will have to face the full range of trou 
bles overseas. His overriding concern, 
of course, will be Viet Nam. His per- 
sonal views on that are a mystery. “I 
have never said or written a word about 
Viet Nam,” he observed. “I'm very hap 
py about that.” He will have to start 
speaking soon enough on this and oth- 
er subjects. While Nixon never became 
very precise during the campaign on for- 
eign policy issues, his general statements 
—and the obvious pressure points over- 
seas—provide a relatively clear agenda 

In the likely event that there will be 
no breakthrough in the Paris talks in 
the next month, the new Administration 
must then attempt to find a settlement 
formula. If he cannot achieve the “hon- 
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orable” terms he talked of during the 
campaign, Nixon’s prospects for a suc- 
cessful Administration are practically 
nil. Beyond Viet Nam, Nixon is pledged 
to a “new diplomacy.” Its aim is to con- 
centrate heavily on the search for com- 
mon ground with the Soviets and the 
rehabilitation of the Atlantic Alliance, 
to reach understanding with other al- 
lies to prevent full U.S. involvement in 
future situations like Viet Nam and, 
not least, to find some way to calm the 
volcanic Middle Eastern situation. 

Precisely how all of this will be at- 
tempted is still unclear. During the cam- 
paign, for instance, Nixon declared that 
the U.S. must help Israel maintain clear 
military superiority over the Arabs. Last 
week, however, William Scranton, Nix- 
on’s roving fact finder, said while in the 
Middle East that the U.S. should adopt 
a more “evenhanded” approach. He re 
peated the phrase after reporting to 
Nixon in New York. Scranton’s implica- 
tion was clear: the U.S. had been unfair 
to the Arab states. Nixon himself has not 
indicated any modification in U.S. pol- 
icy, and Israel's Moshe Dayan said after 
conferring with Nixon that he did not an- 
ticipate any reduction of U.S. support 
for his country, But Scranton’s remarks 
at least hinted that the Nixon Adminis- 
tration would look for new ways to mol- 
lify the Arabs, 


Common Beginnings, Parallel Paths 


Then there are tough questions of 
what to say to the Chinese Communists 
in February, when talks at the am- 
bassadorial level might conceivably 
begin to defrost relations between Wash- 
ington and Peking; how to react if the 
Russians move again in Eastern Eu- 
rope; what new directions foreign aid 
should take. No one expects Rogers to 
make snap answers or to advocate 
wrenching moves. His appointment, tn 
fact, was welcomed in Washington by 
Democrats and Republicans alike. Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, who 
has found little good to say about Dem- 
ocrat Dean Rusk, said of Rogers. “He 
is a man of unquestioned integrity and 
ability. Although he has not had ex- 
tensive experience directly in the field 
of foreign relations, I feel sure that his 
common sense and good judgment will 
serve the country well." Majority Lead- 
er Mike Mansfield called Rogers “an ex- 
cellent choice.” Years ago Nixon said 
of his friend: “He ts more cautious 
than I am as to what ought to be done 
in most instances. I will take chances 
and move aggressively sometimes when 
he would not. This is good, for | know 
that he can always see the pitfalls of 
any course of action.” 

Perhaps another reason for the Nixon- 
Rogers bond is the remarkable similarity 
of background and development. Both 
were born to families of modest means 
in small towns 55 years ago, Rogers in 
Norfolk, N.Y., where his father was a 
cashier in a paper mill. Both boys went 
to work early, Rogers at age 14 as a pho- 
tographer’s assistant. They had to scrape 
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for their education: scholarships, some 
help from his family and income from 
an assortment of jobs (dishwasher, wait- 
er, door-to-door salesman of brushes) 
got Rogers through college at Colgate 
and law school at Cornell. Both ex- 
celled as law students. They each mar- 
ried relatively young, Rogers to Adele 
Langston,* a classmate at Cornell Law, 
who gave up her own career to rear 
three sons and a daughter 

World War II brought both men Navy 
commissions. They even trained at the 
same Rhode Island base before shipping 
out to the Pacific, but they did not real- 
ly get to know each other until 1947. 
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MOYNIHAN 
Impatience with orthodoxy. 


By then, Nixon was a newly elected Con- 
gressman and Rogers the counsel for 
the Senate Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the National Defense Program. 
It was in this period after World War 
Il that Nixon formed most of his en- 
during friendships—with Rogers, with 
Florida Businessman Bebe Rebozo, with 
Bob Finch and Herb Klein 

The parallel paths of Nixon and Rog- 
ers continued as both made names for 
themselves as investigators in the big 
scandals of the Truman Administration. 
Nixon, a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, became 
known primarily because of the Alger 
Hiss case, while Rogers pursued the five- 
percenters and saw some of them sen- 
tenced to jail. Rogers had earned so 
good a reputation for the way he con- 
ducted investigations that when the 
Democrats took control of his recon- 
stituted committee after 1948, he was 


It was Adele Rogers who showed up for 
the TV show with her leg in a cast, the re- 
sult of an operation for a poorly mended bro- 
ken ankle. Nixon autographed the cast, quipped 
to photographers: “This is the only time 
you'll see the President with his hand on the 
knee of the wife of the Secretary of State.’ 


kept on as chief counsel of an inves- 
tigating subcommittee. At the 1952 con- 
vention, both men worked for Eisen- 
hower’s nomination. The Vice President- 
elect recommended his friend for the 
No. 2 spot in the Justice Department, 
and when Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell resigned in 1957, Rogers, then 
44, succeeded him. Rogers was best 
known for vigorous prosecution of an- 
titrust cases and for his part in draft- 
ing the 1957 civil rights bill and push- 
ing it through Congress. 

The Republican defeat in 1960 sent 
both men back to private law practice. 
Rogers rejoined the New York-Wash- 
ington firm now known as Royall, Koe- 
gel, Rogers & Wells, practicing general 
corporate law. He is now a senior part- 
ner, with an income of about $300,000 
a year, clients such as 20th Century- 
Fox, the Associated Press and the In- 
ternational Herald Tribune, a home in 
Bethesda, Md., and a New York apart- 
ment overlooking the East River. Yet 
his life-style is not pretentious. His 
Washington office is smallish. His home 
is roomy but not luxurious: the swim- 
ming pool in back is a small one. After 
learning that he would be the next Sec- 
retary of State, he dined in the kitchen 
on his wife's cooking. 


Resisting the Draft 


Unlike Nixon, Rogers enjoyed private 
life. Urbane, tall (6 ft. 1 in.), affable 
and attractive, he is known around 
Washington as a kind of Republican 
Clark Clifford. “But,” says Jack Javits, 
“he's got even more cool than Clark, 
and that’s saying a lot.” “I didn’t want 
to get back into public life,” Rogers 
said last week, “I didn't seek it. I thought 
there are others certainly better qual- 
ified, But when the President-elect asks, 
you have no choice.” 

Rogers did resist the draft, but only 
feebly. Nixon gave him his greetings per- 
sonally in a conversation on Dec, |. 
The next day Rogers saw his physician 
for the first checkup he has had in sev- 
eral years. “I'm not able to handle a 
tough job like that, am I, doctor?” he 
joked. But in his own mind there was lit- 
tle question about his health. He feels 
fine, is a frequent golfer and squash play- 
er, drinks littke and does not smoke 
“I'm sorry to say,” the doctor said af- 
ter the examination, “that you're in 
A-1 condition.” On Dec. 3, Rogers told 
Nixon that he would take the post. 

Another key post for which Nixon 
wanted a man he knew intimately was 
that of Attorney General. He settled 
on John Mitchell, the dour-looking law- 
yer whom Nixon once called “the heavy- 
weight” because of his acumen and ad- 
ministrative talents. Mitchell had sworn 
vehemently to anyone who would lis- 
ten that he would take no post in the Ad- 
ministration. Nixon surprised many who 
remembered his 1960 campaign by heed- 
ing most of his manager's recommen- 
dations. Mitchell opposed attacking 
George Wallace, for example, and was 
one of those who urged the nomination 
of Spiro Agnew for Vice President. He 
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In an unprecedented ceremony, President-elect 
Richard Nixon introduces his Cabinet to the press 
and a nationwide television audience from the Pal- 
ladian Room in Washington‘s Shoreham Hotel. 


NIXON’S CABINET: 
AN ARRAY OF 
ABLE TECHNICIANS 


Mrs. William P. Rogers, wife of Nixon’s Secretary of 
State, who broke her ankle stepping off a curb, has 
her cast autographed by the President-elect. Vice Presi 
dent-elect Spiro T. Agnew looks on. 
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Nixon‘s Cabinet poses for an unusually animated ver- 
sion of the traditional group portrait. Top row, left to 
right: John N. Mitchell (Attorney General); Maurice H 
Stans (Commerce); Winton M. Blount (Postmaster Gen- 
eral); Clifford M. Hardin (Agriculture) 





(Labor); Robert H. Finch (Health, Education and Wel- 
fare). Lower row: John A. Volpe (Transportation); Mel- 
vin R. Laird (Defense); David M. Kennedy (Treasury); 
William P. Rogers (State); Walter J. Hickel (Interior 
and Governor George Romney of Michigan (Housing) 





Outside the South Portico entrance to the viewed political matters for an hour and a 
White House, President and Mrs. Johnson half, while the ladies took a tour of the pres 
welcome the new tenants. The men then re idential mansion. 
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In a friendly, informal ceremony, outgoing Cabinet members John Quincy Adams Room. To the right of Rusk, Vice Presi- 
greet their successors. Secretary of State Dean Rusk and his dent Humphrey shakes hands with the David M Kennedys 
wife welcome Mr. and Mrs. Rogers at a reception in the as Melvin R. Laird and wife wait their turn. 
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also was among those advocating that 
disaffected whites be addressed not only 
with the law-and-order appeal but with 
arguments supporting the legitimacy of 
Negro demands, 

Mitchell was not universally popular 
in the Nixon entourage. He signed on 
later than some of the charter mem- 
bers, and a few of the campaign aides 
found his no-nonsense attitude auto- 
cratic. He stayed high in Nixon's es- 
teem, however, and soon after the elec- 
tion the boss pegged him for Attorney 
General. refusing to take no for an an- 
swer. It will be Mitchell's task to make 
good on one of Nixon's most specific 
campaign pledges: to check the rising 
crime rate by improving law enforce 
ment and related services. Mitchell's per- 
sonal views and record in this field are 
invisible, If he is going to come any- 
where near to fulfilling Nixon's rhet 
oric, the Justice Department will have 
to adopt more of a police approach, 
with less emphasis on civil liberties than 
existed under Ramsey Clark and Nich- 
olas Katzenbach. Mitchell is likely to em- 
ploy wiretapping against organized 
crime. His department will draw up 
new legislation providing federal help 
tor local police services. 


Manning the Pentagon 


Finding the right man to be Sec- 
retary of Defense proved a more dif- 
ficult chore. At first the President-elect 
considered retaining Clifford, who would 
have supplied both experience in the 
job and the Democratic presence that 
Nixon wanted for the Cabinet. Then 
Nixon decided against keeping any of 
the present Cabinet officers. Using Flor- 
ida Democrat George Smathers as their 
intermediary, the Nixon camp next 
sounded out Democratic Senator Henry 
(“Scoop”) Jackson of Washington, Jack- 
son expressed interest, but had a num- 
ber of conditions. Among them was an 
agreement that Nixon would persuade 
Governor Dan Evans, a Republican, to 
appoint a Democrat as Jackson's 
successor 

Nixon was so eager to recruit Jack 
son that he was willing to forego the 
gain of a Senate seat. Jackson, how- 
ever, was advised by fellow Democrats 
that he would be foolish to surrender 
16 years of seniority for the politically 
hazardous post of Defense Secretary. 
where he could become a lightning rod 
for criticism from his own party. Jack- 
son withdrew a week before Nixon want 
ed to announce the Cabinet. 

Nixon then turned to Melvin Laird, 
who is regarded as one of the shrewd- 
est Republicans on Capitol Hill as well 
as one of the best-versed in public pol- 
icy. For 14 of his 16 years in the 
House, he has been on the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, dealing with De- 
fense, and has become an expert in the 
field, He knows the department's bud 
get thoroughly, is acquainted with many 
military leaders. and has an intimate 
knowledge of Pentagon practices and 
politics. Laird was also an outspoken 
critic of McNamara on a number of is 
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sues, berating him, as did other con- 
servatives on Capitol Hill, for ignoring 
the professional judgment of the mil- 
itary chiefs and for failing to procure 
more new weapons systems. 

In 1962, Laird published A House Di 
vided—A merica’s Strategy Gap, which 
argued strongly in favor of the rockiest 
of hard lines in military and foreign pol- 
icy. He inveighed against 20th century 
revolutionary movements, and = con- 
demned the United Nations as “dom- 
inated by new, unstable nations.” He 
blamed the failure to intervene in Hun- 
gary in 1956 on Washington's “immoral 
and suicidal willingness to act as if 
there were Communist legitimacy.” The 
U.S. had allowed itself to become in- 
timidated by the fear of nuclear war, 
he said. “Above all,” Laird concluded, 
“while we have the power, we must 
aim at confronting the enemy directly. 


possible to obtain under present cir- 
cumstances. Thus a wholesale expansion 
of arms development and procurement 
is unlikely. 

Despite his interest in the field and 
his general agreement with Nixon, Laird 
was reluctant to take a Cabinet post. Ear- 
lier, he had turned down Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, another area of 
his expertise. He pointed out to Nixon 
and to Bryce Harlow, who will be White 
House aide for congressional relations, 
that he had 16 years of congressional se- 
niority, that he could help the Nixon pro- 
gram tn the House, that he hoped to 
be House Speaker some day, that he 
was a lifelong legislator, not an ad- 
ministrator. Nixon’s reply: “I need you.” 
On Dec. 7, Laird yielded. 

All along, Nixon was looking for a 
Negro of stature and ability, Three are 
known to have rejected his offers: Whit- 
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ROGERS & FAMILY WITH EISENHOWER IN 1957 
Free of past commitments and unscarred by old fights. 


We can win every such confrontation.” 
Later, he attacked the Johnson Admin- 
istrauon for not prosecuting the Viet 
Nam war more vigorously. 

In the last year or so, however, Laird 
seems to have moderated his views. He 
is for a negotiated settkement in Viet 
Nam, knowing that no other course is po- 
litically feasible. At his first press con- 
ference as Secretary-designate, he ex- 
pressed the hope that the Viet Nam 
war would be over within a year. He 
still favors beefing up the U.S. military 
machine roughly along the lines ad 
vocated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
converting the Navy to nuclear power, 
giving the Air Force the advanced 
manned bomber it has been seeking for 
years, going ahead with the Army’s antl- 
ballistic missile system, modernizing and 
perhaps expanding the Strategic At 
Command's missile arsenal beyond pres- 
ent plans, All of this is at least gener- 
ally in tune with Nixon's campaign talk 
about a “security gap.” Both men are 
aware, of course, that buying these and 
other weapons systems would cost tens 
of billions that would be almost im- 


ney Young Jr., executive director of 
the National Urban League; Senator Ed- 
ward Brooke of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Ersa Poston, president of the New York 
Civil Service Commission. Now the Nix- 
on scouts are hunting for black of- 
ficials at the sub-Cabinct level. 

Nixon had also been trying to get a 
big-name Democrat, or at least a big 
name, for the ambassadorship to the 
United Nations. The post is not tech- 
nically of Cabinet rank, but since the Ei- 
senhower Administration it has had a 
quasi-Cabinet cachet. The fact that it 
also has very little real power makes it 
an ideal place in which to put an erst- 
while opponent. Nixon offered it first 
to Hubert Humphrey, who soon said 
no, Next Nelson Rockefeller got a hint 
that the job might be his. Not inter- 
ested. Nixon then approached Sargent 
Shriver, who was interested but hes- 
itated about taking the post after talk- 
ing to some of his in-laws. So last 
week Rogers called on Senator Eugene 
McCarthy and sounded him out, Would 


continued on page 16 
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Defense 

On Capitol Hill Melvin Laird has 
long borne the aura of power, carefully 
contained but ready for instant appli- 
cation. His close-cropped skull and im- 
passive features give him the forbidding 
countenance of a Japanese war lord. 
His steely mind and stinging tongue 
deepen the impression of a political sam- 
urai. Though he is in fact one of the na- 
tion’s wiliest politicians, in private life 
he is a puckish, convivial figure. 

Laird still lives in his Marshfield, 
Wis., birthplace, and the rockbed Re- 
publican Seventh District there gave 
him 64% of the vote in November, In 
his first term in 1953, he managed the un- 
heard of freshman feat of getting on 
the powerful Appropriations Committee. 
Once there, he was named to the sub- 
committee that doles money out to the 
military, which led to his Pentagon ex- 
pertise and, inevitably, to his seat on 
the Nixon Cabinet. 

Carleton College-educated, Laird, 46, 
is one of the G.O.P.’s most considerable 
intellects. Though generally regarded as 
a conservative, his political views are 
hard to categorize. As one observer 
notes: “He’s not anti-Democratic, or 
anti- this or that wing of the Republican 
Party. He's bigger than that, and he’s 
friendlier than that." From his first day 
on the Hill, he has concentrated instead 
on a wide range of national issues. 

After the 1964 Goldwater debacle, 
Laird recognized the need for change 
within the Republican Party. He decided 
—and the party agreed—that the Fed- 
eral Government should be active in 
such fields as education and welfare, 
but only as backstop to states and local 
communities. A leading backer of the 
Viet Nam war, he made a calculated 
switch last year and argued that the Re- 
publicans must appear as the party of 
peace, that Viet Nam was something to 
hang around Lyndon Johnson's neck. 
Laird does not plan to visit Viet Nam 
until his appointment is confirmed by 
the Senate. As he puts it: “Such visits 
should be made when they count.” 


Justice 


After his candidate had nailed down 
the nomination, Nixon Confidant John 
Mitchell was asked if he had enjoyed 
campaigning. “No, I have not,” he 
snapped. But now Mitchell, 55, a bril- 
liant bond lawyer who earns $200,000 
a year and who became involved in Nix- 
on’s campaign when their firms merged 
in 1967, has taken on the difficult job 
of putting into practice the campaign or- 
atory about law and order, much of 
which he was responsible for formu- 
lating. The Attorney General-designate 
gained his legal reputation by arranging 
municipal bond financing for cities and 
states across the country. It is possibly 
the most intricate branch of law, touch- 
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ing on just about everything but crim- 
inal and negligence cases. 

Son of a Detroit business executive, 
Mitchell already had adopted his but- 
toned-up style as a student at Fordham 
University Law School. A classmate re- 
calls that he was “very closemouthed 
and got top grades apparently without 
opening a book.” During World War 
II, Mitchell was commander of a PT 
boat flotilla in the Pacific—and John 
Kennedy's superior officer. 


Labor 


Though among the lesser-known 
members of Nixon's Cabinet, George 
Shultz, 48, is highly regarded by labor, 
management and academe as an ar- 
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bitrator, administrator and scholar. 
When the quiet, pipe-smoking father of 
five was made dean of the University 
of Chicago’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness in 1962, a colleague commented 
that it was “the first time the faculty 
ever unanimously agreed on anything.” 

Shultz was graduated cum laude in 
1942 from Princeton, where he was a 
scrappy halfback on the Tiger football 
team. After wartime Marine Corps ser- 
vice, he earned his Ph.D. from M.LT., 
and from 1955 to 1962 was an adviser 
to two Administrations on fiscal and 
labor matters. 

In presenting his Labor Secretary 
last week, Nixon described him as “a 
man who may be able to mediate some 
of these devastating labor-management 
crises before they come to the strikes 
that paralyze our economy.” For his 
part, the greying, soft-spoken professor 
dislikes Government interference even 
in major disputes, but “deplores” the 
trend toward strikes by public employ- 
ees. A moderate Republican with a cath- 
olic concern for social problems, Shultz 
has long urged business and labor to as- 
sume more responsible personnel prac- 









tices. At Chicago, he pioneered a suc- 
cessful “Careers for Blacks in Man- 
agement” program, which each year of- 
fers eleven scholarships to Negroes, 
providing tutoring when necessary. 


Treasury 

When cocktails are passed, David 
Matthew Kennedy, 63, always orders gin 
and tonic. Then, with a sly wink, the tee- 
totaling banker instructs the waiter to 
“skip the gin.” A strict Mormon, like his 
old friend George Romney, Kennedy is 
also an internationally known fiscal ex- 
pert as well as one of the nation’s most 
astute and aggressive bankers. 

Kennedy had originally decided to 
make the law his profession and got 
his degree at night school, but the De- 
pression persuaded him that finance was 
likely to be a more compelling occu- 
pation. He learned the business at the 
Federal Reserve Board, took a graduate 
degree at Rutgers, then joined Chicago's 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 
Rising to president, then chairman, Ken- 
nedy peeled the starch off the old in- 
stitution, returned it to its former first 
position among Chicago’s banks and 
eighth place nationwide. 

Kennedy bristles when he is described 
as a fiscal conservative. He was at least 
conservative enough in 1965, though, 
to turn down Lyndon Johnson when 
the President offered Kennedy the top 
Treasury job. His reasons can be found 
in a message to the bank's stockholders 
last January: “We are discovering—l 
hope—that we cannot simultaneously 
fight a major war, provide economic 
and military assistance to many other 
countries and still expect to expand 
our activities at home.” Kennedy has 
long been a leading critic of unwieldy 
budget deficits and the unfavorable U.S. 
balance of payments. 


Health, Education and Welfare 


“One of my passions,” said Robert 
Finch back in 1960 while waging a los- 
ing battle for Richard Nixon, “has al- 
ways been that we must rebuild the 
Republican Party somewhat closer to 
the Democrat Party.” Today, it seems 
unthinkable that the cautious California 
Lieutenant Governor, now 43, would 
ever utter such a blasphemy. Finch was 
submerged in politics even as a school- 
boy. His father was one of the few Re- 
publicans in the Arizona legislature, 
and dinner-table conversation naturally 
swung to politics. The family moved to 
California, where Finch was president 
of the student body both in high school 
and at Occidental College, where he ma- 
jored in political science, 

As overseer of the HEW morass, he 
will be attempting to untangle what the 
Democrats have wrought. Moreover, as 
Nixon's closest adviser—their friendship 
dates back to 1947—he has a broad man- 
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date to advise on virtually all phases of 
domestic affairs. Not surprisingly, there 
is already talk in Washington that Finch 
is being groomed by his mentor to suc- 
ceed him in 1976. 


Housing and Urban Development 


George Romney is the best known 
of Nixon’s appointees. He followed in 
his father’s footsteps by becoming a car- 
penter, and still boasts: “I was a build- 
er from the age of twelve.’ That skill 
and his long-standing interest in low- 
cost housing, plus his years of admin- 
istrative experience as head of American 
Motors, may prove valuable in his new 
job at HUD 

As Michigan's Governor, Romney, 61, 
has done little to resolve the problems 
of the poor, particularly in urban cen- 
ters. Detroit, though admittedly a Dem- 
ocrauc bastion, is nonetheless one of 
the country’s most blighted cities. After 
it was ravaged by the nation’s ugliest 
riots in 1967, Romney decided that it 
was time to learn all he could about 
the urban crisis. He took off on a 20- 
day tour of cities ending with a sem- 
inar at Harvard. 

He was thus delighted when he was 
tapped by Nixon, exclaiming “That's 
what I wanted most.” As Secretary of 
HUD, Romney can be expected to ap- 
ply his own brand of “Mormon ideal- 
ism” to the task. While enthusiastically 
supporting Nixon's program of enlisting 
business to help provide jobs, training 
and capital to upgrade slum life, he fa- 
vors federal aid and incentives to en- 
able the poor to build and own their 
own low-cost housing. The ghetto dwell- 
er, says Romney, is an “untapped asset.” 


Transportation 


When John A. Volpe, 60, moves into 
Washington's new Department of Trans- 
portation building, to be completed by 
late 1969, he should have no trouble at 
all finding his way around. One of the 
contractors for the building is the John 
A. Volpe Construction Co., a job that 
had been settled before Volpe was ever 
considered for occupancy. As a hod car- 
rier, Volpe financed a trade-school ed- 
ucation, then, in the depths of the De- 
pression, borrowed $500 to go into the 
construction business. His company has 
since blossomed into a multimillion-dol- 
lar enterprise. 

A passionate physical-fitness buff, Vol- 
pe has needed all the strength he could 
muster to overcome heavily weighted po- 
litical odds, In his first try for elective of- 
fice, Volpe won the Massachusetts gov- 
ernorship in 1960 even as John Ken 
nedy was defeating every other Re- 
publican on the ballot. Beaten in 1962, 
he regained the governorship in 1964 
against the Johnson landslide. His fight 
for more roads as Eisenhower's federal 
highway administrator, and the 227 
miles laid in Massachusetts during his 
six years in office, have led critics to pre- 
dict that Volpe will turn the country 
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into a vast cloverleaf. In fact, his first 
and most urgent concerns will be high- 
speed train systems, airport congestion 
and the vexed future of the supersonic 
transport, 


Interior 


Walter Hickel, 49, is Alaska’s most 
celebrated entrepreneur. Born on a Kan- 
sas tenant farm, the third of ten chil- 
dren, Hickel left home at 19 and wound 
up in Alaska, where his first job was 
washing dishes. He started building 
homes in 1946, then housing devel- 
opments, then hotels. 

As Alaska’s second Governor, Hickel 
took giant steps to develop the state's ad- 
olescent economy, insisting that a share 
of the petroleum extracted from Alas- 
ka be refined in the state. By applying 
pressure in Washington, he won more 





STANS WITH ANTELOPE IN THE CONGO 


stringent regulation of foreign boats fish- 
ing off Alaska’s shoreline, He was suc- 
cessful in attracting new industry and 
kicking off negotiations with the Fed- 
eral Government to extend the Alaska 
Railroad into the mineral-rich Arctic re- 
gion. He has battled for the economic 
and civil rights of Alaska’s grievously 
disadvantaged Indians. 
Agriculture 

The day after University of Nebraska 
Chancellor Clifford Hardin, 53, was 
named to Nixon's Cabinet, the college 
newspaper ran his picture and asked 
“Would you buy a used tractor from 
this man?” Student humor aside, even 
the farmers gathered in Kansas City, 
Mo., for the American Farm Bureau 


convention last week wondered aloud 
about Indiana-born Hardin and _ his 
credentials. 


If Hardin is hardly a down-on-the 
farm type, his administrative talents are 
impressive, When hired by Nebraska 14 
years ago, he was the youngest chancel- 
lor in the university’s history. Under him, 
enrollment has climbed from 7,197 to 
29,800, and faculty salaries have soared, 





His style is that of a banker; he is, in fact, 
former chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Kansas City, Mo. 

Besides his ability to handle money 
and people, Hardin brings to Washington 
a doctorate from Purdue in agricultural 
economics, and a deep concern for the 
threat of famine, spelled out in a new 
book, Overcoming World Hunger, which 
he edited, Introducing his new Secretary, 
Nixon said that he had searched for a 
man who, “instead of speaking for the 
President to the farmers, would rec- 
ognize that it was his responsibility to 
speak for the farmers to the President.” 


Commerce 


Subdued and pleasant, Maurice H. 
Stans, 60, fits into the sprawling De- 
partment of Commerce as unobtrusively 
as a wastebasket. Yet, as he demon- 
strated during his term as Budget Di- 
rector under Eisenhower, he can be an 
authoritative advocate of fiscal conser- 
vatism. During the 1959-60 recession, 
he successfully opposed a tax reduction 
against the wishes of then Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. He later became one of Nix- 
on’s most efficient fund raisers. After 
leaving home (Shakopee, Minn.) at 17, 
Stans studied accounting at night, joined 
Chicago-based Grant & Co. in 1928 
and built it into one of the country’s lead- 
ing accounting concerns, Along the way, 
Accountant Stans took up the unlikely 
sport of big-game hunting. 


Post Office 


A millionaire businessman who runs 
his own company as carefully as he pi- 
lots his de Havilland 125 jet, Winton 
“Red” Blount has been assigned the gov- 
ernment’s most inefficient operation. 
Like so many of Nixon's appointees, 
Blount (pronounced Blunt) is a self- 
made man and is currently president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Twen- 
ty years ago he invested $28,000 in 
used earth-moving equipment to begin 
a small construction firm. Today it is 
the $6,000,000 Blount Bros. Corp. of 
Montgomery, Ala. The only Southerner 
on the Cabinet, Blount, 47, is described 
as more a realist than an enthusiastic in- 
tegrationist. Nevertheless, he is respected 
by federal officials for his quiet work be- 
hind the scenes to relax tensions during 
crises at Selma and Birmingham. 

If Nixon adopts the advice of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Kappel Commission Re- 
port, Blount will be the nation’s last 
Postmaster General. The Commission, 
headed by Frederick R, Kappel, former 
A. T. & T. chairman, said that the de- 
partment was wasting about $1 billion 
a year. With Nixon's approval, Blount 
is expected to convert the unwieldy de- 
partment into a Government corporation 
to be run by a board of directors. 
Since the Postmaster General is tra- 
ditionally the most political member of 
the Cabinet, Blount’s high esteem among 
Southern G.O.P. leaders is expected to 
prove another plus for Nixon 
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he, asked Rogers, consider the U.N. if 
Shriver declined? 

McCarthy requested time to think 
about it. He wondered about his Sen- 
ate seat. Would Nixon prevail on Min- 
nesota Governor Harold LeVander to 
appoint a Democratic successor? Not 
just any Democrat, but Hubert Hum- 
phrey in particular? After word came 
that LeVander would not cooperate, 
Nixon himself called McCarthy while 
the Senator was lunching at Washing- 
ton’s Sans Souci restaurant to relay 
the rebuff. Thereupon McCarthy decided 
to forget about it. At the end of last 
week, the post was still unfilled. 


Ph.D. for Cities 


One Democrat who consented to work 
for Nixon without undue resistance was 
Urbanologist Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
a member of Americans for Democratic 
Action, former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and currently director of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies run by Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. A liberal who sometimes in- 
furiates fellow liberals by his impatience 
with orthodoxy of any kind (he is skep- 
tical of big federally run programs, but 
not of heavy federal spending for so- 
cial purposes), Moynihan, 41, will not oc- 
cupy a Cabinet post as such, Instead, 
he will be a presidential aide and chief 
adviser to a new Cabinet-level Council 
on Urban Affairs. Nixon described the 
new body as comparable to the Na- 
tional Security Council. Moynihan will 
provide the planning and coordinating 
services, just as Kissinger will do for 
the NSC. With the President as chair- 
man, the council will include Housing 
and Urban Development, Health, Ed- 


THE APT PUPIL 


Cartoonist Herbert Block (Herblock’’) of the Washington Post has 
portrayed Richard Nixon for years with a blackguardly 5 o'clock 
shadow—and never more bitingly than during the 
dential campaign (left). When Nixon was elected, Herblock prom- 
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ucation and Welfare, and Transporta- 
tion. Other department heads will sit in 
from time to time. 

With the possible exception of Laird, 
Moynihan is easily the most contro- 
versial personality Nixon has yet ap- 
pointed to an important post. He is 
also likely to be one of the most un- 
comfortable. He disagrees with the pre- 
dominant sentiment of the new Ad- 
ministration on some issues, particularly 
in his support of a role for the Federal 
Government as the “employer of last re- 
sort” of the hard-core unemployed and 
for a war on poverty with a com- 
prehensive family allowance plan. Nixon 
publicly acknowledged the differences 
last week, gamely cracking: “Dr. Moy- 
nihan and I agree that what this coun- 
try needs is a good 50¢ hamburger.” 
Also, neither Finch at HEW nor Rom- 
ney at HUD is likely to give ground to 
the Ph.D.-in-residence if disputes arise. 
Finch, who is ambitious and has a spe- 
cial rapport with Nixon that Moynihan 
could never hope to match, is likely to 
be a particularly tough opponent. 

All the principals agree that the 435 
separate domestic programs Moynihan 
disparaged last week as “antiquated” 
need combing out. Where to go from 
there, which of the Great Society ven- 
tures to keep, which to modify, which 
to abandon, how fast to go, how much 
money to invest, how to implement Nix- 
on’s goal of relying primarily on pri- 
vate enterprise—all these questions 
mean problems and potential conflicts, 

Yet Nixon's determination to set up 
the Council on Urban Affairs indicated 
an awareness of the urgency of city prob- 
lems that did not always come through 
during the campaign. Leaders of the 
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time since that pledge, 
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Urban Coalition, whose program is 
much closer to Humphrey's than to Nix- 
on’s, came away from meeting with the 
President-elect impressed with his sin- 
cerity about making the new council 
work. “If ever there was a thing that 
was needed,” said one, “it is to have 
these departments pull together. They've 
been pulling apart for years.” 

Cabinet History 

The creation of the council, which 
will be formed by executive order rath- 
er than by legislation, underscored Nix- 
on’s desire to make the Cabinet a func- 
tioning organ of the executive branch. 
The popular conception of the Cabinet 
as some sort of collegial center of au- 
thority, in which members make de- 
cisions collectively, has rarely been sup- 
ported by facts, and is certainly not 
Nixon’s goal now. In recent decades par- 
ticularly, the Cabinet has not really func- 
tioned as a unit of any kind. It is, said 
Historian Clinton Rossiter in 1956, “at 
best a relic of a simpler past.” 

Generally speaking, the stronger the 
President, the less his reliance either on 
the Cabinet as a body or on Cabinet 
members as individual advisers. Jack- 
son and Lincoln,* Theodore Roosevelt 
and Cousin Franklin, John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson, all found the Cab- 
inet a cumbersome entity. During the 
transition eight years ago, Kennedy in- 
quired of three of his staff aides: “Just 
what in hell is a Cabinet for?” He 
never found a satisfactory answer. 

Many Presidents have relied heavily 


* Who is reputed to have said at one Cab- 
inet meeting: “Seven nays and one aye. The 
ayes have it.” 
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ised a moratorium in the form of a clean shave for the President- 
Last week, setting out to draw Nixon for the first 


Herblock found an ingenious way to 
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on an inner ring of personal aides and 
cronies. Jackson's coterie was the first 
to be known as the Kitchen Cabinet, 
and sometimes seemed to rival the of- 
ficial Cabinet in influence. Wilson had 
his Colonel Edward House, F.D.R. had 
Harry Hopkins and other assistants. 
Roosevelt kept Cordell Hull as Secretary 
of State for twelve years, but somehow 
neglected to take him to the important 
wartime conferences with Allied leaders. 
Even Eisenhower, who attempted to give 
the Cabinet status by appointing a Cab 
inet secretary and having regular agen 
das prepared for meetings, had his Sher- 
man Adams. 

Lyndon Johnson also attempted to re 
store some importance to Cabinet pro- 
ceedings, but he is by nature averse to 
open disputation, particularly if the view 
in dispute is his own, Participants in 
his Cabinet meetings recall listening to 
much trivia—the type of latrines being 
installed in Resurrection City, the kind 
of doors being used at Dulles Airport, 
presidential admonitions about the high 
cost of printing Government documents. 


Solidity and Serenity 


Nixon does not intend to yield his de- 
cision-making powers to his Cabinet 
Nor is he likely to boast, as Calvin Coo 
lidge did, that he listens only to ad- 
visers “provided by the Constitution and 
the law.”’ But he does seem convinced 
that it is a mistake for a President and 
his immediate staff to attempt to con- 
centrate all the engines of authority in 
the White House. He has encouraged 
his Cabinet members to play an active 
part in selecting their own ranking sub- 
ordinates. In the past, department heads 
have sometimes had no say in choosing 
their deputies and assistants, 

Nixon also seems genuinely interested 
in hearing divergent opinions. Early in 
his campaign he chose aides from both 
the G.O.P.’s liberal and conservative 
wings. The pattern has continued 
through the choosing of the Cabinet 
Last week he boasted: “I haven't found 
any one of them who agrees with me 
completely on everything that ought to 
be done. But that’s all to the good. | 
don't want a Cabinet of yes-men.” If 
Nixon sticks to his determination to 
keep his mind and cars open, and it 
his department chiefs rise to the chal- 
lenge, the new crew should have a good 
chance of creating the “open admin 
istration” that Nixon has promised. 

For the time being, Nixon has at 
least managed to convey the impression 
of workmanlike determination at the 
top. What his men lack in glamour or 
fame they compensate for in records 
of accomplishment, Even Democratic 
National Chairman Lawrence O’Brien, 
himself a former Postmaster General, 
called the new Cabinet “a group of dis- 
tinguished men with fine backgrounds.”’ 
If the Cabinet seems somewhat uniform 
in composition, it nonetheless bears an 
air of solidity and serenity that could 
serve the nation well after this year of 
contention. 
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GETTING TO KNOW THEM 


B bien Spectacular of the Week, bump- 
ing such attractions as the Jonathan 
Winters Show and ABC’s Wednesday- 
night movie, was the all-network, prime- 
time Richard Nixon Show, introducing 
to the nation the twelve men the Presi- 
dent-elect has chosen to head the top 
Government departments. “The people 
will know more about their Cabinet 
than they've ever known before.” 
bragged a Nixon staff member. Their 
debut was telecast live and in color 


DAVID BURNET 





MAYO 


1968 campaign, he plans to make re- 
peated informal use of TV in his Ad- 
ministration to get even closer to U.S. 
firesides than Franklin Roosevelt did 
with his celebrated radio chats. As one 
aide explains: “How else can you get 
50 million people?” 

The morning after the telecast, Nix- 
on gathered his Cabinet and their wives 
at the Shoreham for a day-long briet- 
ing on the problems the new Admin- 
istration will face. The wives were in- 
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KEOGH 


Impressive command of the problems. 


from Washington’s Shoreham Hotel, but 
not without some fancy logistical foot- 
work: on short notice the Chemical Spe- 
cialties Manufacturers Association, gath- 
ered in annual convention, agreed to 
relinquish the elegant Palladian Room, 
more than 100 other public and pri- 
vate rooms, and 14 suites for the Presi- 
dent-elect and his entourage of aides 
and newsmen, 

The idea of presenting Nixon's Cab 
inet nominations on TV had been kicked 
around by the staff at his Pierre Hotel 
headquarters in Manhattan for several 
weeks, and one of its staunchest ad- 
vocates was Law Partner Leonard Gar- 
ment—top media adviser in the cam- 
paign and one of the men who devised 
the question-and-answer TV format that 
Nixon used to good effect around the 
U.S. CBS Executive Frank Shake- 
speare, another Nixon TV counselor, 
hurried back from a Rio de Janeiro va 
cation carly in the week and had the 
show ready to go on camera in a hec- 
tic 48 hours 

Present for Takeoff. Nixon made a 
few minor fluffs during his unrehearsed 
half-hour stand-up performance at the 
Shoreham. He forgot to name Maurice 
Stans as he introduced his Secretary 
of Commerce, and he referred to Presi- 
dent Kennedy's “first inaugural”; there 
was, of course, only one. But he spoke 
without notes or lectern, in marked con- 
trast to the wrap-around electronic 
prompters Lyndon Johnson regularly 
uses. Because of the ease and experi- 
ence that he gained on camera in the 


vited, Nixon explained, because “I want 
them to be there on the takeoffs—so 
that they may avoid a crash landing a lit- 
tle later.” (Some of the wives dutifully 
took notes.) Meanwhile, Luci Johnson 
Nugent started her opposite number, Tri- 
cia Nixon, and an entourage of 33 chil- 
dren aged six to 27—all of them off- 
spring of the incoming Cabinet—off on 
a VIP tour of Washington that included 
lunch in the Capitol on the Senate din- 
ing room's famed bean soup. The ven- 
erable House doorkeeper, William 
(“Fishbait”) Miller, drawled to ten-year- 
old Jim Hardin: “Your daddy is Sec- 
retary of Interior.” “Nope,” said young 
Hardin firmly. “Agriculture.” 

Fat Volumes. Their fathers then set- 
tled down for serious briefings with 
their opposites in the Johnson Admin- 
istration. Many of Nixon's appointees 
to the White House staff met their John- 
son-era counterparts and chatted infor- 
mally in the West Wing basement mess. 
At the State Department, the Cabinet-to- 
be and their wives met their own vis-a- 
vis socially. Then many of the Nixon 
nominees went to the incumbents’ of- 
fices for lengthy discussion of their new 
responsibilities. They came away with 
fat briefing volumes prepared for them 
with part of the $900,000 that Con- 
gress authorized this year for the first 
time to cover the expenses of transition 
from one Administration to another. Be- 
ginning this week, the new Cabinet mem- 
bers will meet one by one with Presi- 
dent Johnson 

Besides announcing his Cabinet, the 
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President-elect added a few more mem- 
bers to his official household last week. 
The new director of the Budget Bureau 
will be Chicago Banker Robert Mayo, 
52, who already has an impressive com- 
mand of the problems he will have to 
grapple with after Jan. 20: last year he 
was Staff director of a blue-ribbon study 
of ways to make the federal budget 
show a truer picture of what the U.S. 
Government actually spends. James Ke- 
ogh, also 52, who is on leave from his 
post as executive editor of Time, will 
be a special White House assistant han- 
dling a new job in which his function 
will be, he said, that of “a sort of man- 
aging editor, coordinating the research, 
writing and production process of all 
Statements and speeches coming out of 
the White House.” Dr. Martin Anderson, 
32, author of The Federal Bulldozer 
(1964), a controversial critique of ur- 
ban renewal programs, will leave Co- 
lumbia, where he is an associate pro- 
fessor of business, to be special as- 
sistant on domestic affairs. 

Remote Summit. Late last week, the 
President, Lady Bird and Daughter Luci 
waited in the darkness at the White 
House south portico as the Nixons drew 
up in a big white Continental on loan 
from the White House motor pool. In- 
side, Nixon and Johnson talked in the 
Oval Office for more than an hour and 
a half; it was their second encounter 
since Election Day, They discussed ev- 
erything from housekeeping in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion to Viet Nam, the Mid- 
dle East, and a possible summit meet- 
ing with the Russians before the Presi- 
dent leaves office. 

Johnson urged such a meeting, ar- 
guing that the Soviets seem genuinely 
eager to talk about mutual reduction in 
missile stockpiles, and possibly even to 
discuss more dramatic bilateral arms 
cuts, But, said Johnson, he would not 
go ahead without Nixon's approval, Nix- 
on did not favor the idea, and the 
chances of a summit before Jan. 20 
now seem remote, The two men agreed 
to meet at least once again before John- 
son leaves office. 

Apart from the summit disagreement, 
relations between the two men remained 
cordial, and the monumental job of 
switching Administrations proceeds with 
fewer missed beats than ever before. 
The Nixon headquarters in New York, 
where the names of job prospects for 
2,000-plus second-rung presidential ap- 
pointments are undergoing intensive 
screening, resembles the White House 
more and more every day. It is be- 
coming almost obligatory for foreign 
bigwigs to call on the President-elect as 
well as on the President himself: Is- 
rael’s General Moshe Dayan came to 
see Nixon last weekend, and this week 
the Amir of Kuwait, in the U.S. on 
the last state visit of Johnson's term of 
office, was to pay a courtesy call on 
the President-elect. Gradually but in- 
exorably, the power of the U.S. presi- 
dency was shifting from Lyndon John- 
son to Richard Nixon, 
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WEDDINGS 
David and Julie 


While her father was assembling his 
Cabinet, Julie Nixon was hard at work 
on vital plans of her own—and was keep- 
ing them to herself with equal deter- 
mination. Even when it became clear 
that she could have a White House wed- 
ding if she wished, she stuck firmly to 
her idea of keeping the ceremony pri- 
vate. With the guest list and other de- 
tails a closely kept secret, she and Dwight 
David Eisenhower II, Ike’s grandson, 
will be married Sunday at Manhattan's 
Marble Collegiate Church. 

There was no secret, at least, about 
why she chose the church: she much ad- 
mires Marble Collegiate’s pastor, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, author of the 
bestselling The Power of Positive Think- 
ing (who was bedded down late last 
week with a case of flu complicated by 





NIXON & EISENHOWER IN NORTHAMPTON 
Vital secrets of her own. 


hiccups). Her family has often attended 
his church. Julie shares a copy of Peale’s 
book with a Smith classmate and brides- 
maid, Anne Davis, who says: “Dr. Peale 
has helped us through all the rough 
spots."* Sample Peale advice to new- 
lyweds: “Couples who pray together 
grow together—and stick together.” 
Gentled Rock. Julie’s attendants are 
mainly school and college friends of Da- 
vid’s and hers. Julie's older sister Tricia 
will be maid of honor, and David's 
best man will be Fred Grandy of Sioux 
City, lowa, a Harvard junior who was 
his roommate through four years at Ex- 
eter. Among the more than 500 guests 
will be the members-designate of Nix- 
on’s Cabinet and their wives but, ex- 
cept for the incoming Secretary of De- 





* Adlai Stevenson was of a different mind. 
When it came to evangelists, he once said, “I 
find Paul appealing and Peale appalling.” 





fense, Congressman Melvin Laird, there 
will be no Senators or Representatives 
on hand. 

To keep things as private as possible, 
both the wedding and the tea-dance re- 
ception in the Grand Ballroom of The 
Plaza will be closed to the press. At 
The Plaza, Bill Harrington’s orchestra 
will tootle Edelweiss, The Impossible 
Dream from Man of La Mancha, The 
Blue Danube and, at David’s request, 
some rock 'n’ roll in arrangements gen- 
tled for guests over 30. 

Shopping by Rolls. Prenuptial par- 
tving has been kept to a minimum. 
There were bridal showers given by 
Mrs. Elmer Bobst, wife of the ex-chair- 
man of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Co., and Mrs. Edwin Hilson, a friend 
of the Duchess of Windsor. Mrs. Hil- 
son also took Julie to lunch at Man- 
hattan’s chic Céte Basque—and then 
swept the bride-to-be off in her chauf- 
feured Rolls to start an afternoon round 
of shopping. Julie went to Bonniers, Bon- 
wit Teller and Bendel’s. Julie’s wedding 
shoes, low-heeled white satin pumps with 
tiny seed-pearl bows in the back, come 
from Bendel’s. Priscilla of Boston, who 
produced Luci Baines Johnson’s 1966 
wedding to Patrick Nugent, rounded 
up the wedding gown, bridesmaids’ 
dresses and trousseau. The bridesmaids 
will wear pink. 

After their honeymoon—probably in 
the sun and possibly in Florida or Nassau 
—the newlyweds will settle into a two- 
bedroom apartment in Northampton in 
a building owned by Smith College. Fur- 
niture is no problem: since her parents’ 
new residence in Washington comes fur- 
nished, Julie has scavenged their Man- 
hattan apartment for everything from 
her father's fruitwood chest to end ta- 
bles and Oriental rugs. David will com- 
mute the seven miles to Amherst in a 
well-worn white 1962 Valiant, which 
he bought from his grandmother last 
year. After earning his degree in polit- 
ical science, he plans to study law, per- 
haps at Georgetown University in Wash- 
ington. As for Julie, after graduation in 
1970, she aspires to work on docu- 
mentary films, She should have plenty 
of opportunity to practice her trade 
around her family’s new home. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


A Successor for Warren 

Since the conditional resignation of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren six months 
ago, the question of naming his suc- 
cessor has become an imbroglio of par- 
tisan politics and personal enmities. Last 
week the controversy erupted once 
again. 

Democratic officials claimed that Lyn- 
don Johnson had intended to nominate 
Arthur J. Goldberg to replace Warren 
but that Richard Nixon deliberately sub- 
verted the President's plan. According 
to the scenario circulating in Wash- 
ington, Johnson had been considering 
naming Goldberg since Oct. 2, after his 
original choice, Abe Fortas, was denied 
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GOLDBERG 
Center of the eruption. 


Senate confirmation. The Democrats 
claim that Johnson informed Nixon of 
his plans for Goldberg when the pair 
met at the White House on Nov. 11. Ig- 
noring probity and protocol, they charge, 
Nixon then telephoned Warren without 
informing Johnson and asked the Chief 
Justice to preside at his swearing-in cer- 
emony and to remain on the court 
until next June. According to this ver- 
sion, Warren agreed, not knowing of 
Johnson's intentions. 

The White House declined comment, 
and Nixon denied that he was told of 
the possible Goldberg nomination. The 
call to Warren, say Nixonites, was mere 
ly a conciliatory gesture toward the 
Chief Justice. Nixon and Warren have 
been cool toward each other for years 

Meanwhile, speculation arose as to 
why, if the accusations are accurate, 
Nixon chose that course. One theory is 
that Nixon was trying to force Johnson 
to drop the Goldberg proposal. Neither 
Nixon nor some of his conservative al 
lies, such as Senator Strom Thurmond, 
want a liberal like Goldberg leading 
the court. On the other hand, this ar- 
gument also suggests that Nixon does 
not want as one of his first official acts 
the task of withdrawing the nomination 
To do so could incur the wrath of Gold- 
berg’s Democratic supporters in the Con- 
gress, legislators whose cooperation 
Nixon urgently needs 

The Stakes. In any event, the next 
move is up to Johnson. Goldberg, who 
was an Associate Justice on the court 
for nearly three years before becoming 
Ambassador to the U.N. in 1965—he re- 
signed in June 1968—would dearly like 
to have the job of Chief Justice. While 
some Senators could probably delay 
the Goldberg confirmation by filibus- 
tering, Senate reaction is generally fa 
vorable to the nomination, The question 
is whether, even at the end of his reign, 
Johnson is willing to place his domes- 
tic leadership on trial again. At stake is 
the ideological complexion that the Su- 
preme Court will assume for many years 
to come. 
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DEMOCRATS 


The Distant Horizon 

As the G.O.P. readied itself for Jan. 
20, Democratic leaders still eyed one an- 
other warily and scanned the distant ho- 
rizon. There was an appearance of co- 
hesion: Hubert Humphrey had led the 
Democrats to a defeat but not to a de- 
bacle. Most encouraging was that in Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy the party saw a 
shining champion who had not been 
bloodied at all in the conflict—one, 
moreover, who offered the hope of fu- 
ture victory 

Last week, for the first time since Rob- 
ert’s death, Ted Kennedy moved out of 
the seclusion of his Massachusetts and 
Washington bailiwicks. His journey took 
him to Morgantown, W. Va., where he 
dedicated a federal rehabilitation center 
for errant youth named in Bobby's hon- 
or. Recalling the 1960 primary campaign 
in West Virginia that confirmed Jack 
Kennedy's position as front runner, and 
Bobby’s own campaign there last spring, 
Ted was momentarily husky-voiced 
“These hills, these people, this state have 
had a very special meaning for my fam- 
ily,” he said. “You have taught us the les- 
sons of fortitude and stamina. We tried 
to make your problems and misfortunes 
ours and the nation’s. You made our mis- 
fortunes yours.” 

Familial Duties. In Boston next 
day, Ted took up his self-imposed 
task of fund raising to pay off the 
$3,500,000 in debts run up by Robert 
Kennedy's presidential campaign. He 
was determined not to let the $1,000-a- 
plate banquet at the Sheraton Plaza de- 
generate into a wake. After expressing 
the Kennedys’ gratitude to the “finest 
and dearest friends of our family,” he 
gently needled his mother Rose, in 
troduced her as a “shy and retiring per 
evidenced by her frequent 
appearances On NBC’s Today show, Lis- 
tening to Ted, a Boston politician said 
sadly: “He could have been the nom- 
inee this year and if he had, he 
would have been elected.” 

Whether he would have or not, the 
fact remained that Ted had clearly cho- 
sen not to run. The field of candidates 
would be open to others should he 
choose not to run again in 1972—he 
is, after all, the last male Kennedy of 
his generation, and on him falls the 
weight of many and great familial bur- 
dens. Some of these responsibilities were 
apparent last week, when Ted flew down 
to Washington to escort Ethel Kennedy 
to the hospital and remained until a cae- 
sarean Operation was completed and 
mother and daughter—her eleventh 
child—were doing well. The following 
morning Ted accompanied four of Eth- 
el’s children to Arlington National 
Cemetery and knelt beside them at their 
father’s grave. 

Wondering Aloud. It is the chance 
that Ted may not be available in 1972, 
plus the unpredictability of the future, 
that encourages other ambitious Dem- 
ocrats to improve their positions and 


son,” as 


widen their bases of operations. One of 
the stronger presidential prospects is 
Maine's Senator Edmund Muskie, 
though he is more reluctant than most. 
On Ted's personal invitation, Muskie at- 
tended the Sheraton Plaza banquet and 
drew heavy applause. Muskie supporters 
want him to capitalize on his impressive 
vice-presidential campaign, which made 
him an instant national figure. Some 
have even wondered aloud if Ted would 
be prepared to do in 1972 what Mus- 
kie did this year—take the No. 2 spot. 
They believe that a Muskie-Kennedy 
ticket could certainly beat Nixon. Mus- 
kie himself seems content to wait upon 
events, He has reportedly refused to 
make a bid to become the Democratic 
whip in the Senate and has turned 
down as many as 15 offers a day, rang- 
ing from making speeches to appearing 
on TV shows. 

Another Democratic hopeful, George 
McGovern, has returned to Washington 
after being re-elected handily as Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. The view of 
McGovern’s supporters is that Nixon 
may get through his first term with no 
major disasters. In that event, Ted Ken- 
nedy might defer his challenge until 
1976, leaving the way clear for Mc- 
Govern to step forward as the liberal 
Democrat who should oppose Nixon. 
Meanwhile, McGovern has an ambitious 
schedule of speaking engagements, most- 
ly on college campuses, and is seeking 
to enroll as aides bright young men 
with fresh ideas about U.S. policy and 
problems. 

Minitest. The future plans of Hubert 
Humphrey are more uncertain, but for 
the present he is acting out the role of 
party leader. He conferred last week 
with Larry O'Brien, urging him to stay 
on as Democratic National Chairman. 
McGovern thinks that O’Brien ts more 





TED, JOAN & ROSE KENNEDY IN BOSTON 
Many and great responsibilities. 
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likely to quit, and ts pushing hard to 
get the post for Ohio's able former Con- 
gressman John Gilligan, a liberal critic 
of the Administration’s Viet Nam pol- 
icy who was defeated in his Senate bid 
last month. Some observers see this as 
a sort of minitest among the Democratic 
chiefs and especially between Humphrey 
and McGovern 

Throughout all his political life, Hum- 
phrey has been handicapped by his lack 
of a personal fortune, and his present 
job as Vice President expires next month. 
He has had a tempting offer of a joint 
professorship from the University of 
Minnesota, his alma mater, and Mac- 
alester College (both conveniently lo- 
cated in Minneapolis-St. Paul), In ad- 
dition, he has been asked to be a con- 
sultant to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
an arrangement that would give pres- 





NEW YORK 


Rocky’s Crisis 

At 60, Nelson Rockefeller has served 
as New York’s Governor for ten years, 
unsuccessfully sought his party's pres- 
idential nomination three times and, in 
past weeks, been passed over for two 
top posts in the Nixon Cabinet. To 
some, it seemed, his last hurrah had 
sounded. Last week Rockefeller put a 
halt to any premature postmortems by 
announcing that he intends to run for re- 
election in 1970. If he succeeds, he 
will be only the second Governor in 
New York history to serve uninterrupt- 
edly for more than twelve years. * 

The key to Rockefeller’s decision to 
run again is his eagerness to show that 
his $6 billion Urban Development Cor 
poration can effectively rebuild city 





ROCKEFELLER & LINDSAY AT GRACIE MANSION 
Halt to premature postmortems. 


tige to the Britannica and supply Hum- 
phrey with time and money to plan 
ahead, 

Many Democrats have already written 
off Humphrey as a possible contender 
on two counts: both as a loser and be- 
cause of age—he will be 61 in 1972. 
But Hubert, tanned, jovial and buoyant 
as ever, seems almost eager to face an- 
other presidential test. Last week his 
wife Muriel told an anecdote that does 
much to explain the insatiable fasci- 
nation the presidency holds for men 
who have once made the race. At a re- 
cent White House reception for the 
Prime Minister of Iran, says Muriel, 
“Hubert held my hand as we came 
down the great stairs from the Presi- 
dent’s quarters to the foyer. The Ma- 
rine Band was playing ruffles and flour- 
ishes, and all the people were gathered 
there waiting for the President and his 
party to enter, and everything looked 
so exciting and so beautiful. I turned 
to Hubert and said ‘Damn,’ and he 
looked at me and said ‘Damn." I can't 
say there wasn't a moment of regret.” 
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slums. As one Rockefeller aide puts it, 
“The sound of the steam shovel will 
soon be heard in the land.” More im- 
mediately, however, Rockefeller faces a 
fiscal crisis of immense proportions. The 
1969-70 budget is likely to exceed $6 bil- 
lion, leaving the state with an estimat- 
ed $1 billion deficit 

Taxes Are a Clue. The cause of the 
crisis is the steadily rising cost of state re- 
sponsibilities. Previously approved in- 
creases in state aid for education, wel 
fare doles and Medicaid costs alone 
are expected to add $800 million to 
the New York budget 

Painful as it is politically, Rocke 
feller’s only practical solution will be 
to raise the sales tax from 2% to 3% 
and increase the personal income tax, al- 
ready one of the nation’s highest 
Though Rockefeller promised in 1962 
not to raise taxes, several levies have 


* The first was Governor George Clinton, 
who served 21 years spaced over two terms run 
ning from 1777 to 1795 and from 1801 to 
1804 


been increased. Largely as a_ result, 
Rockefeller’s popularity has dropped. 

The new budget means a tough fight 
with the legislature and also provides a 
clue as to why Rockefeller chose to an- 
nounce his political intentions so early. 
By declaring now, he hopes to avoid 
being labeled a lame duck and thereby 
to achieve greater leverage in dealing 
with the legislature 

Roadblock. He will also have to face 
considerable opposition to new programs 
to improve transportation and eliminate 
water and air pollution. 

While the announcement indicates the 
direction of Rockefeller’s political fu- 
ture, it also throws a temporary road- 
block in the path of New York City’s 
Mayor John Lindsay, At the moment, 
Lindsay’s popularity in the city is at a 
low ebb, and the Governor's office would 
have been an attractive alternative 
should his citywide appeal continue to 
diminish. The Rockefeller decision elimi- 
nates that alternative. Moreover, the 
mayor would probably have little chance 
of dislodging fellow Republican Charles 
E. Goodell from his Senate seat. What- 
ever his prospects in the next two years, 
Lindsay's long-range future still looks 
bright. The possibility of running for 
Governor in 1974 looms large, and 
would put him in the catbird seat for a 
presidential try in 1976. For Rockefeller, 
the campaign for re-election has al- 
ready begun. One of his aides pre 
dicted that it will be much lke his 
previous drives—“a lot of dash, a lot 
of meetings and just a litthe money.” 


THE WAR 
Over the 30,000 Mark 


In one 24-hour period last week, 31 
U.S. fighting men died in Viet Nam. 
Among them were 16 Marines helping 
tO mop up a trapped enemy unit below 
Danang and one infantryman in a patrol 
that was ambushed 40 miles north of 
Saigon. One of the 31, impossible to sin 
gle out, became the 30,000th American 
to be killed in action in Viet 
Nam since the grisly log was begun on 
Jan. 1, 1961, Almost half of the total 
(14,400) died this year, many in the three 
major offensives launched by the Com- 
munists since the Tet holiday on Jan. 30 

Already the longest war ever fought 
by the U.S., Viet Nam now ranks as 
its fifth costliest (after World War II, 
with 291,557 battle deaths; the Civil 
War, with 220,938; World War I, with 
53.402; and Korea, with 33,629). With 
the killed-in-action rate running at 
roughly 200 per week, Viet Nam should 
move past Korea into fourth place some 
time this spring—unless the negotiators 
in Paris make dramatic progress. The 
war has been far more expensive for na- 
tive combatants. South Viet Nam has 
suffered 73,118 military dead in the 
past eight years. The Viet Cong and 
the North Vietnamese, according to an 





Allied estimate based on sometimes 
undependable body counts, have lost 
422,979 dead since 1961. 
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Say it with ‘Roses’-The Great American Spirit. 


And it’s all ready for giving. We've created a specially designed decanter with carton that says Four Roses 


so beautifully. And what’s inside the decanter is still the smoothest way to start a spirited holiday. No 
wonder a Merry Christmas begins with The Great American Spirit. (Decanter and carton at no extra cost.) 
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Everything to make the Holidays happen comes inside the bottle. 
Don't freeze out the fun. Break the ice with 17 uninhibited, gilt- 


wrapped drinks from Heublein—all very strong on flavor. The finest 
liquor and bar mixings in the whole drinking world come right in the 
bottle. Nothing to squeeze, measure, mix or add. Just pour over ice 


Heublein 


ADVENTUROUS COCKTAILS 


Mai-Tai, Margarita, Black Russian, Daiquiri, Gimlet, Stinger, Side Car, Old 
Fashioned, Manhattan, Whiskey Sour, Vodka Sour, Tequila Sour, Apricot 
Sour, Gin Martinis; Extra Dry or I1-to-1, Vodka Martinis: Extra Dry or 11-to-1 
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ECONOMIC PLANNER BAIBAKOV ADDRESSING SUPREME SOVIET IN KREMLIN, WITH KOSYGIN & BREZHNEV IN SECOND ROW CENTER 


WATCHFUL WAITING IN MOSCOW 


VEN as the U.S. pondered the di- 

rection of its foreign policy under 
the Nixon Administration, the Soviet 
Union showed obvious concern about 
the possible new thrusts of American in- 
tentions. In one capital after another, 
Russian diplomats anxiously sought out 
their U.S. counterparts in informal at- 
tempts to learn how the policies and per 
sonalities of the new Administration may 
affect relations between the world’s two 
superpowers. On the official level, Mos 
cow has adopted a cautious wait-and 
see attitude toward President-elect 
Nixon, despite his reputation there as a 
hard-liner. As a West German diplomat 
noted; “For Khrushchev, Nixon was 
the epitome of the professional anti- 
Communist. But his successors evidently 
are smart enough to avoid anything 
that will turn Khrushchev’s assessment 
into a self-fulfilling prophecy.” 

One reason for the Russians’ gingerly 
approach ts that they face some griev 
ous internal problems and want time to 
solve them. Thus, though the Kremlin 
rulers no longer seem particularly in- 
terested in meeting with Lyndon John 
leaves office, they have 
let it be Known that they are eager to con 
fer with the new U.S. President. A sum- 
mit meeting would help restore the in- 
ternational standing that the Soviet 
Union lost with the invasion of Czecho 
Slovakia in August. The Russians also 
want to reach some sort of agreement 
on limiting the building of anti-missile 
defenses, if for no other than 
that they recognize that development 
of the expensive systems will hurt do 
mestic programs in the relatively hard 
pressed Soviet Union more than in the 


son before he 


reason 
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affluent U.S. Besides, the Kremlin re- 
alizes that, as harmony between the su- 
perpowers grows, so does restiveness in 
Western Europe about U.S. intentions. 

Vienna Rendezvous. Yet another sign 
of the Soviet desire to keep channels 
of communication with the U.S, rel- 
atively clear was a quiet meeting held 
in Vienna's elegant Hotel Imperial last 
week hetween McGeorge Bundy, presi 
dent of the Ford Foundation and for 
mer national security adviser to Presi- 
dents Johnson and Kennedy, and Dzher 
man Gvishiani, son-in-law of Soviet Pre 
mier Aleksei Kosygin and a ranking 
member of the state committee for sci 
ence and technology. The ostensible rea 
son for the get-together was to discuss 
the creation of an East-West Institute, 
perhaps to be located in the Austrian 
capital, that would serve as a site for 
meetings between statesmen and scholars 
from all over 

Even so, the Soviets remain wary 
and distrustful. When two lightly armed 
U.S. destroyers steamed into the Black 
Sea on a routine show-the-flag cruise, 
Moscow called it a “dangerous prov 
ocation”—even though the Black Sea 
is indisputably an international water 
way open to ships of all nations. The 
Russians managed to sound especially 
self-righteous, since in recent weeks they 
have pulled back some 20 of the 52 
ships from their flotilla in the Medi 
terranean. According to U.S. Navy of 
ficials, such sanctimoniousness on the 
part of the Russians is hardly justified; 
the Americans claim that the Communist 
admirals are doing nothing more than re- 
turning ships to their home ports to 
ride out the winter weather 


As the Soviets see it, they have made 
a remarkable diplomatic recovery in the 
past few months. The Czechoslovak ep- 
isode threatened to impede permanently 
relations between East and West. It 
seemed for a time as if the bad old 
days of the Cold War had returned 
But the rulers of the Kremlin have 
now managed to muffle that unfortunate 
country with a minimum of overt force. 
Furthermore, the acquiescence of the 
Prague leaders to Moscow's demands 
has diluted the moral outrage of the 
rest of the world. At last week’s Czecho 
slovak-Soviet summit meeting in Kiev, 
Brezhnev and Co. engaged in a great 
deal of bear hugging with their Czecho- 
slovak guests and went off together for 
a day of boar hunting 

Thanks largely to their efficient re 
pression of the Czechoslovaks, the So 
viet leaders have been able to patch up 
the quarrels within the international 
Communist movement that grew out of 
the invasion. As a result, they have 
won the go-ahead from their fraternal 
foreign brethren to convene the oft-de 
layed summit meeting of world Com 
munist parties next May in Moscow 
At that time, the Russians hope to 
strengthen their control over the in 
ternational movement and perhaps even 
to set up a world headquarters to co 
ordinate Communist policy, much as 


Stalin's Cominform did in the 1940s 
and early 1950s 
Fears About China, Though they 


have managed to reassert Soviet dom 
inance within the Warsaw Pact countries 
and force the troublesome Rumanians 
back into the fold, the Russians still 
face serious economic dislocations with 
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JAR —-EWENING STANDARD, LONDON 


"REMEMBER YOUR ORDERS, AT THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE SIXTH FLEET, 
WIGGLE PROVOCATIVELY UNTIL THEY RUN AGROUNDI!"’ 


in Comecon, the Communist equivalent 
of the Common Market. They also face 
potentially dangerous foreign crises. 
They fear that new outbreaks of fight- 
ing in the Middle East could lead to an- 
other debacle for the Soviet-armed and 
-trained Arab armies. In that event, Mos- 
cow would face a difficult dilemma. If 
it stood by and allowed its Arab allies 
to take another beating, its own hard- 


won influence in the area would dis- 
appear. If it intervened, it would risk a 
direct confrontation with the U.S. The 
Kremlin is also concerned about Chi- 
na, especially since Peking has made 
overtures to the incoming Nixon Ad- 
ministration for a resumption of direct 
negotiations between the U.S. and Chi- 
na. Moscow naturally worries that if 
the Chinese are no longer preoccupied 


Stalinism Resurgent 





with fears about the U.S., they might 
feel bold enough to start serious trou- 
ble along the 3,800-mile Sino-Soviet 
border. 

Crackdown on Dissent. If the Soviet 
leaders do win some respite from in- 
ternational tensions, they will still have 
their hands full at home. An upsurge 
of intellectual dissent, of which Novelist 
Alexander Solzhenitzyn has become the 
symbol, has prompted a crackdown that 
is increasingly reminiscent of Stalin's 
day (see box). The economy is doing 
well, but not well enough. Last week, 
as the Supreme Soviet, Russia’s par- 
liament, met in the Great Kremlin Pal- 
ace Congress Hall to consider the 1969 
budget, the country’s chief planner rat- 
tled off an impressive list of economic 
achievements (1968 income up 7.2%, in- 
dustrial production up 8.3%). The 1,510- 
odd delegates were visibly unimpressed, 
Instead, they complained bitterly about 
the shoddy quality of Soviet housing 
and the poor reliability of farm ma- 
chinery, which plagues farmers with fre- 
quent breakdowns, As Kosygin and 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev looked on, 
Chairman Nikolai Baibakov, of the State 
Planning Committee, assured the angry 
delegates that he would take immediate 
action to correct those deficiencies. Ob- 
viously, if the Russians want to up- 
grade their consumer and industrial 
goods, they cannot embark on the con- 








KK a leading member of Australia’s Communist Party, 
Novelist Frank Hardy returned from his first trip to Rus- 
sia in 1951 with a panegyric of Stalin and all his works, 
Hardy went back to the Soviet Union after the Czecho- 
slovak crisis to report for the London Sunday Times on 
the country’s postinvasion mood. This time, no longer an ad- 
mirer of the late Soviet dictator, he returned with a chilling ac- 
count of a resurgence of Stalinism. Wrote Hardy last week: 
“The old methods of administrative pressure, blanket cen 
sorship and even naked terror are on their way back.” 
e 

Shortly after Hardy arrived in Moscow, Poet Evgeny Ev- 
tushenko, an old friend, came round to his hotel. “We meet 
at a moment of truth,” Evtushenko told him. “I wrote to 
my government to oppose the action in Czechoslovakia. 
Now they say I am the enemy of the state. To whom shall 
I write?” Hardy says that Evtushenko was forced to delete 
80 previously published poems from his latest collection of 
verse and that he was scarcely alone among Soviet writers 
in his Opposition to the invasion. The hard-lining officials of 
the Writers Union, he reports, were unable to gather enough 
signatures for a declaration supporting the Soviet action. A 
compromise letter was finally produced, much milder in 
tone and with only 34 signers—out of a union membership 
of 6,600 writers. 

In Moscow, as in other world capitals, the rumor was 
that the Soviet leaders in the Politburo disagreed over the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. “The main Moscow gossip,” writes 
Hardy, “concerns the division over the Czechoslovak 1n- 
vasion. Three out of eleven are said to have opposed it.” 
The three: Premier Aleksei Kosygin, Trade Union Head 
Aleksandr Shelepin, and Party Secretary Mikhail Suslov. 
Hardy reports another intriguing rumor about Russia's 
deposed ruler: “Khrushchev himself, when told of the Soviet 
action in Czechoslovakia, said to friends, ‘I believe that the 
1956 intervention in Hungary was justified—but I cried for 
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three days after | made my decision. This intervention was 
not justified—these men did not cry.’ ” 

Whatever the differences among the Soviet leaders may 
have been, Hardy is unequivocal about the outcome: “Sta- 
lin's heirs occupy all the positions of power. Like Stalin, 
they fear the people and the truth. They created the Czecho- 
slovak crisis and used it to intimidate the positive forces 
which oppose them at home.” 

e 

“T had liked to believe,” says Hardy, “that the younger gen- 
eration growing up would transform the situation until a Len- 
ingrad writer told me: ‘That’s where you are wrong. [The 
older neo-Stalinists] are dreadfully mistaken, but you can 
struggle against them because they believe in something. 
The younger ones coming up believe in nothing—except 
their own power and privilege.” It is a bleak thought, the 
older bureaucrats poisoned with Stalinism, the younger 
with cynicism.” 

Nonetheless, notes Hardy, “There are processes at work 
which can change the situation, even if slowly. The main 
one is that the Soviet economy will begin to lag behind the 
technological age unless it is decentralized, unless it loosens 
up and grants more freedom. The liberal intelligentsia has 
great influence on the people. The more liberal concepts of 
Khrushchev still have millions of supporters. The youth ts 
being superbly educated, and a shift of forces at the top, 
and a return to the days of the ‘thaw,’ would see them re- 
gain their idealism. The working class 1s now skilled and ed- 
ucated and is bound to move toward self-management.” 

Even so, he despairs of Russia’s immediate future: “The bu- 
reaucracy will assuredly continue its dogmatic, aggressive pol- 
icies at home and abroad, Further arrests of writers and 
anyone else who dares protest are in the cards, Censorship 
will remain complete.” Hardy ventures a dire prophecy: “Fur- 
ther military adventures against Socialist states, possibly Yu- 
goslavia or Rumania, probably China, cannot be ruled out.” 
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struction of a multibillion-dollar anti- 
missile network throughout the country. 

The Supreme Soviet also dealt with 
another problem of paramount concern 
in Russia: youth. Many young Russians 
are openly uninspired by Communist 
ideology, bored by the endless prop- 
aganda, envious of the luxuries that 
life in the West offers. Reflecting the of- 
ficial concern, the Supreme Soviet cre- 
ated a new Commission on Youth Af- 
fairs, whose lofty and perhaps unat 
tainable mission will be to try and lead 
the young back to Communism. Fail- 
ing that, the commission can perhaps 
at least find some ways to control the 
rowdies who at present are contributing 
to the Soviet Union’s sharply rising 
crime rate 

Medium Machines. To Western an- 
alysts, by far the most important news 
to emerge from the Supreme Soviet 
meeting was a 6% increase in Mos- 
cow's arms spending. As part of the 
new budget, the group approved the larg 
est defense appropriation in Soviet 
peacetime history: 17.7 billion rubles 
($19.7 billion), Actually, that figure rep- 
resents only a fraction of the actual out- 
lay. It covers only the actual house- 
keeping costs of the Soviet Union's 
military forces, ammunition purchases 
and the acquisition of light conventional 
weapons. The Soviets routinely disguise 
under other headings their spending for 
important weaponry. Outlays for nu- 
clear-weapon research and production 
that run into the billions are hidden 
under appropriations for the Ministry 
of Medium Machinery Production 
Similarly, the expenditures for new air- 
craft and warships are dispersed among 
budgets for nonmilitary ministries. Ac- 
cording to Western intelligence esti- 
mates, Moscow next year will in reality 
spend $50 billion for armaments. That 
outlay rivals the U.S, defense budget 
of roughly $80 billion, since some $26 
billion of that amount goes for the wat 
in Viet Nam. 

Guard Up. The huge Soviet defense 
spending seemed to buttress the con 
tention of some U.S. diplomats that Rus- 
sia’s present mood of reasonableness 
and conciliation represents only a tran 
sitory tactical ploy. Others noted, how 
ever, that in the wake of Czechoslovakia, 
sizable arms shipments to the Arabs 
and the unrelenting demands for help 
from North Viet Nam, Moscow might 
well have increased its announced de 
fense budget far more than it did, The 
fact is that defense expenditures may 
consume a proportionately lower share 
of the new budget than of the last one 
In any event, the Russian willingness 
to bargain, however self-serving the mo- 
tives, poses a challenge and opportunity 
to President-elect Nixon and his new 
Secretary of State. The Russians ap 
pear to be keeping their guard up, but 
without dismissing the possibility of cas 
ier relations with the U.S. That, so 
far, seems to be roughly the same ap- 
proach that the pragmatic President- 
elect of the U.S. has decided to adopt 
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“THEY MIGHT AS WELL BE GHOSTS” 


fps peremptory summons from Mos- 
cow gave harely 24 hours’ notice 
and demanded the strictest secrecy. Not 
even the flag flying over Hradéany Cas- 
tle—a sign that the President is in res- 
idence—was permitted to be lowered 
Most residents of Prague consequently 
assumed that all was normal. In fact, 
Czechoslovak's President Ludvik Svo- 
boda and Party Chief Alexander Dub- 
cek, along with three other leaders, had 
flown hurriedly to the Ukrainian city 
of Kiev for their fourth summit meet- 
ing with Soviet Communist Party Boss 
Leonid Brezhnev since the Russian in- 
vasion. Only after the session ended 
last week were Czechoslovaks informed 
that it had been held. That fact, and 
the manner in which the meeting was 
convened, constituted bleak proof that 
Czechoslovakia remained an uneasy prey 
to Russia's whims. 

Brezhnev had several matters on his 
mind. Mostly, he wanted to talk about 
a meeting of the Czechoslovak Central 
Committee to be held later in the week 
to decide the fate of the country’s lib- 
eral economic program that once was 
an integral part of Dubéek’s now de- 
funct reforms. Czechoslovakia’s econ 
omy is in deep trouble; productivity 
has lagged far behind wage increases, 
and prices are in a wild upward spiral 
(120% for furniture, 60% for clothing) 
Russia, which aims to fasten the na 
tion’s industry more securely than ever 
to its Own economic needs, last week 
proffered a sizable hard-currency loan 
As usual, Soviet help would come with 
plenty of strings. 

Ticket in Pocket. The Russians de- 
manded that a large chunk of the loan 
go to heavy industry, even though the 
Czechoslovaks had planned to give pri- 
mary attention to consumer and light in- 
dustries. The Russians also ruled out 
expanded trade with the West. Moreover, 
Brezhnev demanded the ouster of two 
key liberals: National Assembly Presi- 
dent Josef Smrkovsk¥ and Ota Sik, 
the architect of Czechoslovakia’s eco- 
nomic reforms, who retains a seat on 
the Central Committee despite his self 
imposed exile in Switzerland since Rus 
sia’s invasion. As he was about to fly 
home for the meeting last week (“He 
had his ticket in his pocket,” said a 
Swiss official), Sik was warned that he 
faced disciplinary measures under a new 
order to “investigate” political figures 
who live abroad 

To Czechoslovaks loyal to Dubéek's 
liberal team, the composition of the del- 
egation to Kiev was itself a source of dis- 
couragement. Gustav Husak and Lu- 
bomir Strougal, party chiefs for the 
nation’s Slovak and Czech peoples, are 
both “realists” who have enjoyed more 
prominence under the Russians than 
they did under an independent Dubéek, 
and Premier Oldfich Cernik who quick- 
ly became adept at compromising with 
Moscow. There were rumors that Dub- 


éek may soon be given a purely hon- 
orific job. That could happen after 
the federal-socialist state comes into be- 
ing on Jan. 1, with separate Czech and 
Slovak governments under an umbrella 
government in Prague. At that time, 
the Russians may seek to impose sev- 
eral important personnel changes. 

Idyl and Ordeal. In any case, most 
Czechoslovaks are waiting uncomfort- 
ably for some sort of denouement. In 
the four months since the invasion, 
they have seen much of the excitement— 
and freedom—that was generated dur- 
ing Dubéek's early stewardship wither 
away under Soviet pressure. When 
Time Correspondent Peter Forbath, 
who covered both the idyl and the or- 
deal, recently returned to Prague after 
an absence of two months, he found 
that the Russian presence was cer- 
tainly the No. 1 reality in Czecho- 
slovakia. Yet much of the country’s 
mood, he found, remained resilient. For- 
bath’s report: 


From a wooden watchtower jutting 
out of the barren, frost-coated coun- 
tryside, a Russian soldier leaned against 
his .50-cal. machine gun and peered 
through field glasses at an approaching 
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CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS IN PRAGUE 
Evidence of the second reality. 
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SMRKOVSKY AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Awaiting the denovement. 


car. As it neared the gate, two other So 
viet soldiers threateningly waved it back 
with the barrels of their attack rifles 
This was the Milovice-Mlada military 
reservation, where some 20,000 occu 
pation troops have taken up residence 
about 25 miles north of Prague, With 
perhaps 300 tanks in their “panzer park 

a supply system that brings in every 
thing from candy bars to jet fuel, and 
a booming PX, the Russians have plain 
ly moved in for a long stay 

Itis a remarkably discreet occupation 
Except for an occasional jeep or trans 
port truck, hardly a single piece of So 
viet military equipment is now visible 
in Czechoslovakia, The Kremlin has tak 
en extraordinary measures to keep tts 
troops out of sight. On pain of facing de 
sertion charges, Soviet enlisted men and 
noncommissioned officers have been for 
bidden to leave their rigidly secured gar 
risons. Even the few officers who wan 
gle twelve-hour passes into town have 
strict orders to avoid contact with ci 
vilians, and they often gaze longing 
ly into the display windows of sweet 
shops without ever working up the 
courage to go inside and buy something 
“They don't have anything to do 
with us,” says Mayor Vaclav Kulich 
of the tuny town of Benatky, near the 
Milovice base. “They might as well be 
ghosts.” 

Live Carp. Perhaps feeling that 
Christmas 1s especially welcome in 
haunted houses, Czechoslovaks are pre 
paring for it eagerly this year. The 
Christ-child market, set up on a hill over 
looking Prague, was teeming last week 
with shoppers who munched walnuts 
while wandering through the gift stalls 
Near by, laughing children rode a car- 
rousel set up under a towering Christ 
mas tree. Housewives were already shop 
ping for the traditional carp that will 
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be kept alive in a tub until it is served 
up, garnished with an apple in its mouth, 
at the Christmas meal. In Prague, the 
theater season 1s in full sw offering 
everything from My Fair Lady to Sar 
tre’s The Flies, and the national pas 








sion for ice hockey 1s sated nearly every 
night on television 

One passion that 1s far from being 
sated, however, is the Czechoslovaks’ tr 
repressible penchant for thumbing their 
nose at their occupiers. In a week when 
officials were solemnly (and often no 
doubt unhappily) marking the 25th an 
niversary of the Soviet-Czechoslovak 
Friendship Treaty, bookstores reported 
a heavy demand for a satirical poster 
under a heading taken from a popular 
Christmas carol, “We bring you news 
{from Bethlehem],” five angelic boy car 
olers are pictured holding newspapers 
each the party organ of an invading 
Warsaw Pact country 

Stiff Party Rule. The most prevalent 
belief in Czechoslovakia is that the long 
slow campaign of resistance since Au 
gust has finally had an effect on na 
tional politics. The country’s strength, 
say insiders, lies in an expanding axis 
of students, workers and intellectuals, 
who staged meetings, sit-ins and work 
stoppages to protest the Central Com 
mittee’s announced intention of return 
ing the country to stiff party rule, Not 
even optimists are convinced that, in 
the end, their pressure can reverse Rus 
sia’s considerable success in crushing 
Dubéek's reforms. But for the time be 
ing, at least, the government has been 
compelled to acknowledge a second re 
ality: the people 

The people, whatever their misgivings 
remain ready to assert themselves at 
every Opportunity, On instructions from 
Parliament, the government officially 
protested to Moscow the distribution 
of the shck occupation daily Zpravy 
copies have since become scarce, and 
the paper 1s expected to vanish alto 
gether in a few weeks. One bearded, ta 
tigue jacketed student leader said that 

iction cells” have penetrated every uni 
versity in the country, and that contact 
between students and workers 1s being 
maintained. At the Kavalier glassworks 
in Sazava, employees are defiantly go- 
ing ahead with their scheme to estab 
lish a workers’ council despite Russta’s 
objections. Says Factory Director Fran 
tisek Nedomlel: “We are hurrying its or 
ganization along as quickly as possible 
so that we will have it fully in op 
direct orders 
published by 


eration before we get at 








to abandon it.” In a letter 
the trade-union newspaper Prace, more- 
over, a group of factory workers threat 
ened a general strike if Russia attempt 
ed to sack Reformer Smrkovsk‘ 

Poor Vladimir. As usual, the press 1s 
in the forefront of defiance. The Re 





portér, banned for a month, welcomed 1t 
self back into print with a cover story 
on the student sit-in, two cartoons sal 
irizing censorship, and an editorial prom 
sing to “demand justice” in the event 





of “any further interference with free- 
dom of expression.” Even under the sys 
tem of self-censorship imposed on pub 
lications by the Soviets, it 1s surprising 
that so much irreverence got through 
But the Reportér employed a rather spe 
cial system for choosing its own cen 
sor, whose name happens to be Vla- 
dimir. As a fellow staffer explained 
the selection: “Well, at the meeting 
we held to discuss the matter, just at 
the moment when we were ready to 
make the decision, poor Vladimir had 
to go to the men’s room. So while he 
was out of the room, we quickly ap 
pointed him.’ 


ITALY 


Rumor Has It 

Italy found itself with a new gov 
ernment last week, its 27th since 1945 
and quite possibly its most unwieldy. In 
coming Premier Mariano Rumor named 
27 Cabinet members, a postwar record 
They will be supported by perhaps as 
many as 57 under secretaries (up from 
40), vying for cars, chauffeurs, parking 
spaces and all the other perquisites of of 
fice. There were reasons for the glut 
Rumor was intent on maintaining as 
broad a base of political SUPPOTt as pos 
sible, and his crowded Cabinet repre 
sented nearly every faction in his lumpy 
Center-Left government. Despite the 
skepticism that greeted the crazy-quilt 
coalition, however, the formation of a 
government was no 
in itself, in view of 


ll achievement 






scent intraparty 


strife and rising domestic 


turbulence 
Last week strikes and demonstrations 
by millions of workers and students 
broke out from Sicily to the industrial 
North 

A majority of the Cabinet posts, as ex 








ITALIAN PREMIER RUMOR 
Agility is no substitute for action 
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How to make it: 
| Beat 12 egg yolks until light. Beatin '>Ib.sugar | 
} until thick. Stir in 1 quart milk and a fifth of | 
| gold or amber label Puerto Rican rum. Chill I 
| 3 hours. Pour into punch bowl. Fold in 1 quart | 
stiffly whipped cream. Chill 1 hour. Top with | 
— the traditional early American egg | i oe | 
Add 12 02. gold or amber label Puerto Rican 
rum to 1 quart eggnog mix from your dairy. Fold |! 

; inonecup whipped cream. Chill. Top with 
! nutmeg. Serves 12. 
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light and dry and outsells all others 3 to1 











pected, went to Rumor’s Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party. The C.D.’s 17 Ministers 
represent every shading tn the party's 
broad spectrum, from the so-called New 
Force on the far left and the Fanfan 
ant (followers of former Premier Am 
intore Fanfani) to Rumor’s own mod- 
erate rightists. The wildly fragmented 
Socialists picked up a total of nine min- 
istries, including foreign affairs for vet 
eran Socialist Leader Pietro Nenni, 77. 
The deputy premiership, too, went to a 
Socialist—Francesco de Martino, who 
is Nenni’s subordinate in the party but 
has now become his superior in the gov 
ernment. Only the far-out leftists were 
unrepresented. The Republicans, third 
and smallest party in the coalition, 
picked up one ministry. 

Once his Cabinet was sworn in by 
President Giuseppe Saragat at the Palaz- 
zo Quirinale last week, Rumor continued 
work on the policy statement that he will 
present to the Parliament. He will almost 
certainly reaffirm Italy’s commitment to 
NATO, call for reform of university and 
school laws and press for increases in 
worker pensions. Rumor’s skill in allot 
ting posts across the coalition’s entire 
range assures him of support from about 
360 of the chamber’s 630 deputies. All 
his agility as a Compromiser may prove 
useless, however, unless he can quickly 
produce the social reforms that Italy so 
urgently needs 


GREECE 
Into Phase 2 


For nearly a month, Greece has been 
gripped by a bitter and highly signif- 
icant struggle. On one side were the hard 
lining former military officers, who 
sought to perpetuate their rigidly mor 
alistic rule. Pitted against them were 
the more moderate revolutionary lead- 
ers, who favored an eventual return to 
some form of parliamentary govern- 
ment. After a series of shifts and po- 
litical maneuvers, it is finally clear that 
the moderates, led by Premier George 
Papadopoulos, have emerged the win- 
ners. Their victory signaled the start of 
a new chapter in Greece's post-revo- 
lutionary development. 

The showdown had been brewing for 
some time. In the days following the 
April 1967 revolution, Papadopoulos 
was the favorite of the hard-liners. They 
became increasingly disillusioned with 
him after he encouraged the drafting 
and promulgation of a constitution that 
ultimately would bring back exiled King 
Constantine and put the junta out of 
business. The breaking point came late 
last month, when Papadopoulos over 
ruled a decision by his fellow military of- 
ficers and stayed the execution of Ale- 
xandros Panaghoulis, a 30-year-old 
army private who had been convicted 
of an assassination attempt on the Pre- 
mier’s life 

Downgrading the Military. Papado- 
poulos then moved swiftly against his an 
tagonists, In a series of deft maneuvers, 
he transferred several leading hard-lin- 
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Papadopoulos Looks Ahead 


To emphasize the changing char- 
acter of his regime, Premier George Pa- 
padopoulos last week granted his first 
inferview inoomany months to a for 
eign newsman. Over cups of thick 
Turkish coffee in his wood-paneled 
office in Athens, Papadopoulos told 
Time's Wilton Wynn of his desire to re- 
establish parliamentary government in 
reaffirmed his allegiance to 
King Constantine and declared his own 
willingness to step down from power 
Self-confident and relaxed, the Premier 
avoided any reference to the seamier 
side of his army-backed regime, which 
still holds 1,800 Greeks in prison camps 
in the Aegean islands, He even de- 
nied the existence of the revolutionary 
council, which until recently was a 
stronghold of his more conservative op- 
ponents within the junta. His words- 
spoken in somewhat stilted English— 
reflect the complex and calculating 
nature of the former army colonel 
who now rules Greece. 


Greece 


ERY many people have tried to de- 

fine our form of government. We 
have been called by some “a democ 
racy without a Parliament.” Others 
have defined us as a “dictatorship with 
democratic ideas.” But the definitions 
are not interesting. What is interesting 
is that we believe that a Greek state 
within the framework of democracy 
must be developed now. In order that 
a democracy may exist, it must be 
borne by political parties. Before such 
permission is given, we must be cer 
tain that the citizens who will form 
the basic material of these parties have 
become mature citizens. 

Unfortunately, the perversion of our 
political life in the past was so pro 
found that I personally am_ certain 
that our citizens are not yet mature. 
We Greeks have the weakness of act- 
ing not only from logic but from emo- 
tion, and the politicians of the past 
must be cured of this weakness be- 
fore they can help start a healthy pro 
cess toward formation of political par 
ties and the holding of elections. If 
we reach the point where fewer poli- 
ticians insult the revolution and where 
they accept their obligations as ser- 
vants of the people, then perhaps we 
may have the opportunity to talk about 
these things from a closer vantage 
point. When will this time come? I can- 
not risk a prophecy. 

Let me tell you this: A revolutionary 
council never existed. What existed 
was the consciences of those people 
who undertook the responsibility of 
fulfilling the aims which induced the 
armed forces to lead the Greek peo- 
ple to revolution. As regards the dem- 
ocratic spirit in the Cabinet, you may 
collect information from any source, 
and if you find any one person who 
can tell you that an opinion or at- 





titude has ever been imposed on the 
Cabinet, I permit you to call me pub- 
licly a dishonest man. 
e 
We hope that we can go ahead to- 
ward full realization of our five-year 
plan and that we will be able to lead 
Greece smoothly from the condition 
of a developing country to that of a 
fully developed society, We expect this 
society to offer adequate employment, 
to raise productivity to a satisfactory 
level, and to provide incomes that ad- 
equately meet the cost of living. This 
will eliminate Communism as a dan- 
ger, In this country, we intend to face 
Communism by the only right method 
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PREMIER PAPADOPOULOS 


social and economic measures, not 
by police methods 

It should not be forgotten that 
the King sits on a throne that ts 
based on the proverb, “My power ts 
the love of my people.” By the time 
the King returns, even the smallest 
cloud must have disappeared from 
the heart of the majornty of Greeks, 
so that neither the King nor the peo- 
ple will feel any uneasiness. Only 
then can he be the symbol and bind- 
ing tic of the nation. I, more than 
any other Greek, believe in the in- 
stituuon of monarchy for Greece, 
but my belief is not enough, It must 
also become the belief of the ma- 
jority of Greeks. I am making great 
efforts to this end. I hope that | will 
be helped—by the King himself 

Finally, | have a personal declaration 
to make: I declare that my greatest 
wish is to hand over my own “throne,” 
so that someone else, too, will have a 
chance to taste the “niceties” one ex- 
periences on such a throne 
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ers. Most notable: ex-Colonel lonnis 
Ladas, who lost his post as chief of the 
country’s internal security system, Iso- 
lated from their former colleagues in 
the army, the hard-liners had no al 
ternative but to bow to the Premier's or- 
ders. Consolidating his control over the 
Greek military, Papadopoulos appointed 
Lieut. General Odysseus Anghelis, a re 
liable career officer, to the newly cre- 
ated post of Chief of the Armed Forces 

Meanwhile, Papadopoulos began a 
campaign to put the revolutionary coun 
cil, the junta’s shadowy ruling body, 
out of business. In conducting affairs 
of state, he ignored the council, instead 
sought ratification of his programs from 
the civilian-dominated Cabinet. Govern- 
ment censors allowed two Athens pa 
pers to report that the revolutionary 
council no longer existed 

As if to buttress that contention, the 
chief government spokesman empha 
sized at a press conference that all gov 
ernment power is now being exercised 
solely through the Cabinet_and Premier, 
as prescribed in the new constitution 
that was overwhelmingly ratified last 
September. Papadopoulos appointed a 
commission of jurists and civil servants 
to draw up the 25 or so laws that are 
needed to implement the precepts of 
the constitution. In a nationwide radio 
address, Papadopoulos promised to ease 
the country’s rigid revolutionary rule 
and to introduce extensive social re 
forms. The thrust of his actions in 
dicated that the initial military phase 
of the revolution had ended and that 
Phase 2, which would be political in na 
ture, had now begun. 

Eliminating an Excuse. At least two 
leading Athens politicians have sought 
to seize on the developments to resume 
activity. They are Evangelos Averoff 
Tossizza, 58, Foreign Minister in Con 
stantine Karamanlis’ conservative gov- 
ernment from 1956 to 1963, and Spy 
ros Markezinis, 59, the former leader 
of the small Progressive Party. Said Av- 
croff, who wants to found an opposition 
party: “I will continue attacking the re- 
gime, but I will do so in a legitimate 
way, not in a subversive manner.” Pa- 
padopoulos has seemed content to allow 
them to make preliminary attempts at or 
ganizing parties. “I would be happy,” 
he said, “if someone got started.” But 
Greece's remaining political leaders, in- 
cluding former Premier Panayotis Ka- 
nellopoulos, have refused to cooperate 
in any way with Papadopoulos, The Pre- 
mier hopes to convince them that their 
boycott is only delaying Greece's re 
turn to normal parliamentary rule. 

Papadopoulos’ victory imposes new 
responsibilities on him. In the past, he 
has accused the hard-liners of preventing 
him from moving more quickly toward 
the re-establishment of parliamentary 
rule through elections. Now that he 
has curbed them, he has also eliminated 
his most convincing excuse for keeping 
Greece a repressive, and in some ways 
a brutal, dictatorship 20 months after 
the revolution. 
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GERMANY 
Acquittal of the “Blood Judge” 


As a judge on Hitler’s dreaded war- 
time People’s Court, Hans-Joachim 
Rehse signed 231 death sentences. Last 
year a West German lower court sen- 
tenced Rehse, now 66, to five years in 
prison as an accessory to “legal mur- 
der.” Plainly convinced that the sen- 
tence was far too light, the Federal 
Court in Karlsruhe ordered a retrial on 
the grounds that he was either wholly re- 
sponsible or wholly innocent and should 
be sentenced accordingly. Last week a 
Berlin criminal court touched off a na 
tionwide uproar by acquitting Rehse. 

Catcalls and outraged shouts of “Pfui, 
Pfui!” interrupted Judge Ernst-Juergen 
Oske’s reading of the verdict. A man 
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REHSE DURING BERLIN TRIAL 
Leniency was rarely a problem for him. 


in the audience rose and cried: ‘Mil- 
lions were murdered—and now a sen- 
tence like this!” As Rehse, his greying 
head raised high, tried to walk from 
the room, an elderly man slapped his 
face and cried: “Shame, you blood 
judge, for all the victims you have on 
your conscience!” Berlin Mayor Klaus 
Schiitz called the decision “outrageous.” 
Robert Kempner, a former U.S. dep- 
uty chief of counsel at the Niirnberg Tri- 
als, who now lives in Frankfurt, de- 
scribed the ruling as “the greatest set- 
back of German justice since 1945,” 
For once, the New Left and the right- 
wing press of Axel Springer found them- 
selves in agreement, Both condemned 
the judgment as outrageously lenient. 
Death to All. Under Rehse’s cold 
eye, leniency was rarely a problem. He 
sat in judgment of a schizophrenic boy 
who wrote from a juvenile asylum re- 
questing “weapons, munitions, cameras, 
explosives and a diamond ring” to over- 
throw the Nazi regime; of a Catholic 
priest who dispatched an appeal for a 
“humane peace” to a Swedish bishop; 








of an internationally famous biologist 
who told a friend that he expected the 
Third Reich to crumble. All were con- 
demned to death. To be sure, Rehse 
served only as a member on the bench 
of one of Hitler's most notorious po- 
litical judges, “Raving Roland” Freisler, 
who escaped the Allies’ justice by dy- 
ing in an air raid at the war’s end. But 
the Federal Court noted last year that 
German judges always act collectively 

Judge Oske’s reasoning took another 
tack. It is one that could, if it is ac- 
cepted as a precedent, free 45 remain- 
ing former Nazi judges and prosecutors 
from prosecution. Oske insisted that 
Rehse and his seven fellow judges on 
Freisler’s dreaded Volksgerichtshof did 
not deliberately subvert the law as then 
applicable. Thus, while the sentences in 
which Rehse participated were “inhu- 
man as seen today, in times of war no na- 
tion and no state can get along with 
normal means of defense. Germany was 
in a life-and-death struggle,” 

At 42, Oske hardly qualifies as a rem- 
nant of the Nazi judiciary that sur- 
vived the war. His legal education came 
after the war, and he has established a 
reputation as a competent, calm and 
fair judge. Overwhelmed by the reac- 
tion to his decision, he suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown a few days later. Mean- 
while, as 7,000 left-wing students dem- 
onstrated against the verdict on Ber- 
lin's Kurfiirstendamm, Chief Federal 
Prosecutor Ludwig Martin let it be 
known that he would handle the ap- 
peal against the acquittal. 


CHINA 
Farming Out the Elite 


In Canton, a crowd of 300,000 turned 
out to give a rousing send-off to 60,000 
middle-school graduates, all of them 
teen-agers bound for China's remoter re- 
gions. In Wuhan, a similar rally was 
staged to bid farewell to 10,000 Red 
Guards from 150 local schools. In Kwei- 
yang, more than 20,000 students have 
set out for the mountains and pad- 
dylands. Since September, the Peking 
government has shipped more than 
2,000,000 university and high school stu- 
dents, including thousands of young 
guardsmen, to the boondocks, Hundreds 
of thousands more of the nation’s in- 
tellectual elite are scheduled to follow. 

It has been standard practice in both 
China and the Soviet Union to assign 
graduates to rural work, in part to help 
them overcome their traditional aversion 
to dirty hands, But the current mass de- 
portation of intellectuals from urban 
centers has more far-reaching goals and 
implications. Chinese broadcasts empha- 
size that the mass upheaval is part of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s plan for a rev- 
olution in the country’s educational pol- 
icies; he is said to believe that the 
present setup tends to perpetuate ur- 
ban, bourgeois values. It is also some- 
thing of a “rectification” campaign, how- 
ever, designed to punish the young Red 
Guards who ran wild after Mao pro- 
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New from GMC: 

a full line of 
medium-duty gas V-8’s 
built to shake up your 
ideas about trucks. 


Now whatever your medium-duty job, 
there’s a GMC to help make it more 
profitable. 





You've probably heard us say we're the 
truck people from General Motors. We say 
it because we want you to know that we 
know trucks and design them for trucking 
industry needs—from the smallest pickup to 
the biggest over-the-road job. 
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That's our business and we try to do it 
a little better than anybody else. 

This year, for example, we introduce a 
whole new line of medium-duty V-8’s. 

A line second to none in the industry. 

For proof, simply check over the 96” 
cab we're offering. You get exceptional 
visibility through a thick, laminated glass 
windshield. You get high-level ventilation, 
safety door latches and hinges, push-button 
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door locks, a dome light, easy-to-operate, Our new short conventionals come in —_ of maintenance. We know the less pampering 

easy-to-see instruments, an alligator four series with wheelbases from 125 to 218 you have to do means the more profitable 

hood, chrome grille, a 70 amp. battery. inches and GCW's up to 60,000 pounds. are the hours you spend on the road. 

All standard items. Our 6500 series offers a new tandem in six Why not let one of our dealers outfit a 
The cab is built with two, thick walls wheelbase models, three with vacuum brakes new gas GMC V-8 for your specific job. 

of steel all around. The roof is fully insulated, and three with full air brakes. To fit your We think you'll find when you do 

too. There’s plenty of leg and knee room operation, we offer a choice of three V-8’s business with people who understand your 

inside with big, full-foam cushioned seats for from GMC 200 h.p. to the big GMC 260. business, you're going to have a whole 

maximum driver comfort. And the interiors And these GMC V-8’s are rugged. They're lot more going for you. 

are color-keyed in six choices. built to work and work hard with a minimum Isn't that something to think about? 


the truck people from General Motors 
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Talented Smirnoff. 





It bedazzles orange juice. Snaps up holiday punch. Adds 
brilliant sparkle to whatever’s good to drink. That’s why 
the choicest holiday parties come in Smirnoff packages. 
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claimed his Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution in 1966 

Stinking Thinking. Some analysts, 
principally British China-watchers in 
Hong Kong, see even deeper significance 
in the campaign, They are convinced 
that the extreme leftists who promoted 
the lunacies of the Cultural Revolution 
have been replaced at China's controls 
by the more conservative army. They be- 
lieve that the army, which was one of 
the principal targets of the radical Red 
Guards, is wreaking its vengeance by 
shipping the young hooligans off to semi 
permanent exile, and in the name of 
their revered Mao, no less. In some prov 
inces, most of the guardsmen find them 
selves shipped directly to army-run com- 
munes, which are especially tough. 

Once down on the farm, most of the 
exiles face the undignified task of learn- 
ing to live and work as ordinary peas- 
ants do. They must learn to plant and 
harvest, dig and hoe, and above all to 
obey their rugged old peasant mentors 
The Chinese press tells the tale of a 
woman teacher, educated in the Soviet 
Union, who had never been to the ru- 
ral areas and who feared to cross a par- 
ticular wooden bridge. She has now 
learned to lug 60-Ib. loads on a car- 
rying pole across that bridge, thanks to 
the peasants. “What I learned in the So 
viet Union was nothing but stinking 
bourgeois thinking,” she is quoted as say- 
ing. “I was unable to carry things on a 
pole. To go on in this way would lead 
to the quagmire of revisionism.” 

Planting the Seeds. The long march 
back to the farms, of course, may well 
create more problems than it solves 
Thousands of skilled factory workers, 
for example, have been ordered to take 
over administration of schools demor 
alized by the deportations, thus cutting 
into tndustrial production. So far, these 
workers have not had much success in re 
organizing schools along Maoist lines, 
largely because the new order has so 
far not been spelled out. In the bar- 
gain, they find themselves grappling with 
Red Guard remnants who are reluctant 
to join the move to the countryside. 

In the rural areas, agricultural pro- 
duction is not likely to be helped by 
the assignment of skilled peasants to 
the job of training dispiaced urban in- 
tellectuals. The school system itself, in 
most parts of China, remains chaotic 
More important, far beyond such im 
mediate concerns is the fact that by ex- 
iling millions of city dwellers to the 
countryside, Mao and the army may 
well be planting the seeds for a bitter fu- 
ture harvest of rural revolution 


THE WAR 


A Scramble for Real Estate 

At key points in South Viet Nam, al 
lied forces last week were placed on 
alert in anticipation of a new enemy of 
fensive. Captured documents, prisoner 
Interrogations and exhortations .broad 
cast by the clandestine Viet Cong radio 
pointed to an imminent push—perhaps 
to coincide with the eighth anniversary 
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of the founding of the guerrillas’ Na- 
tional Liberation Front on Dec. 20. 
While rumors of a new Communist 
drive have bedeviled Saigon frequently 
since August, allied officers were not in- 
clined to dismiss the current crop out 
of hand. Heavy action near the Cam 
bodian border, a sharp upsurge of ac- 
uvity in the Demilitarized Zone and 
the presence of perhaps 1,000 Viet Cong 
sappers (demolition experts) and other 
agents in Saigon all pointed to trouble 
The objective of such an offensive 
would, of course, be to create as much 
disruption and seize as much real es 
tate as possible in the South before the 
negotiators in Paris finally get down to 
serious discussions, The Communists are 
fully aware that possession is nine-tenths 
of the war, as it is of the law, and that 
the more territory they can secure be 
fore the talks get serious, the better 
their bargaining position will be 
Stripped Stage. Allied troops have 
countered by tightening up their de 
fense rings around major cities and by 
boring in on the logistical groundwork 
that must precede any successful of- 
fensive. “If you can destroy the people 
who are preparing the battlefield, then 
the guys on the border can't get there,” 
explained a U.S. general. Thus, last 
week three regiments of the Ist Marine 
Division ended a three-week cordon op 
eration in Quang Nam province south 
of Danang that stripped the area as a 
staging ground. They moved all 2,650 ci- 
villians out of the village of Thanh Phong, 
then encircled and hunted down in 
filtrators from a regiment of North Viet- 
namese regulars. The bag from Op 
eration Meade River: 1,050 enemy dead 
v. 107 alhed losses. Other units through 
out South Viet Nam were engaged in 
similar Operations, beating the woods 
and fields for bunkers, arms caches and 
stores of food and medicine 
Even while they worked to thwart a 
major new military push, allied forces 
were becoming engaged as never be 
fore with the “other war’—the U.S.-di 
rected pacification effort. Under any 
compromise reached in Paris, the po- 
liucal loyalties of the 12,000 hamlets 
that dot South Viet Nam’s countryside 
could have a profound effect on the fu- 
ture of the national government. With 
that in mind, President Nguyen Van 
Thieu last October launched a major 
drive to secure 1,120 new hamlets be- 
fore the Ter holiday next February 
Nearly half of all U.S. military op- 
erations are now launched in support 
of this political effort, and the work ts ap- 
parently beginning to pay off: last weck 
the U.S. announced that 73.3% of 
South Viet Nam's population is under 
government control, up 6.5% in two 
months, It is even higher than totals 
claimed before the disastrous Ter of- 
fensive—though some observers believe 
that it may be considerably inflated. 
Ruff-Puffs. Under the accelerated pro- 
gram, contested hamlets—and a few 
that are enemy-controlled—are entered 
by government Regional Forces or Pop- 
ular Forces (nicknamed  Ruff-Puffs) 





Once secured from Viet Cong attack, 
the civilian population gets treatment 
from medical teams, entertainment from 
folksong groups that spread anti-Viet 
Cong messages, and training in self-de- 
fense. Eventually, the effort will be di- 
rected at the next highest political level 
—South Viet Nam's 2,400 villages 
Parallel to the pacification program 
is the Chieu Hoi (Open Arms) pro- 
gram, which offers bonuses to defectors 
and those who help them. In November, 
an average of 568 enemy troops turned 
themselves in each week, the highest 
weekly rate in 18 months. In the Delta 
provinces of Vinh Long and Kien Hoa, 
desertion became so rampant among 
the Viet Cong that local leaders col 
lected all weapons, which bring an extra 
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Possession is nine-tenths of the war. 


bonanza to defectors. Another auxiliary 
program, however, is lagging badly. Re- 
settlement of refugees has barely begun, 
and roughly 1,200,000 Vietnamese re 
main homeless and often hungry 

For the Record. Even the encour- 
aging reports from the hamlets are heav- 
ily qualified. There is a constant dan- 
ger that the government Ruff-Puffs will 
spread themselves too thin in the pro- 
cess of securing new hamlets, Moreover, 
Thieu’s program concentrates mainly on 
defense, and a great deal more con- 
structive civilian aid may be necessary 
to secure the villagers’ loyalty. Program 
Director William E. Colby cautiously 
sums up the results as “moderately posi 
tive,” but he admits that the pacification 
successes are fragile at best. On the 
other hand, it has worked well enough 
to force the Viet Cong into employing 
a variety of countermeasures, from po 
litical agitation to outright terrorism 
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CRACKDOWN IN BRAZIL 


HREE months ago, after police 

stormed the campus of Brasilia Uni 
versity, Congressman Marcio Moreira 
Alves rose in Brazil's Chamber of Dep 
uties and urged his countrymen to boy- 
cott Independence Day military parades 
to show their disapproval. Last week 
that seemingly insignificant act led to 
some startlingly drastic consequences for 
South America’s biggest, most populous 
nation. The government imposed cen 
sorship on the country’s radio and press, 
put the armed forces on alert, sent 
tanks rumbling down Rio de Janeiro’s 
broad Avenida Brasil and, finally, sus- 
pended Brazil's constitution and shut 
down its Congress—both indefinitely 

Nest of Torturers. Alves, 32, is the 
chief parliamentary critic of the mil- 
itary strongmen behind Brazil's Presi- 
dent Arthur da Costa e Silva. Last 
year, he wrote Tortures and the Tor- 
tured, a study of the brutal manner in 
which Brazil's military deal with their 
political opponents. The book was 
banned temporarily. After his Septem 
ber speech, in which he assailed the mil 
itary as a “nest of torturers,”’ the gen 
erals decided that it was time to ban 
Alves himself. They insisted that he be 
arrested, tried by the Supreme Court 
and stripped of his political rights for 
ten years. Before he could be brought 
to trial, however, the normally compliant 
Congress had to agree to suspend his im- 
munity. The government foresaw little 
trouble 

Last week, just before the issue came 
to a vote, Alves rose to implore his col- 
leagues to refuse “to turn over to a 
small group of extremists the cleaver 
for their beheading.” One by one the 
369 assembled Congressmen left their 


seats in Brasilia’s modern Chamber of 
Deputies to deliver the ballots. When 
the count was in, the government had 
suffered a stunning defeat. Nearly 100 
of Costa e Silva's followers crossed 
party lines to vote with the opposition. 
By a margin of 216 to 141, the dep- 
uties quashed the government's motion 
to lift Alves’ parliamentary immunity 
and permit his conviction for “publicly 
inciting animosity between the armed 
forces or between these and social class- 
es or institutions.” A handful of spec 
tators in the galleries jumped to their 
feet cheering, then began to sing the na 
tional anthem. After a moment's hes- 
itation, most of the deputies in the 
chamber joined in. 

Their joy was short-lived. Brazil's mil 
itary wasted no time in acting. General 
Siseno Sarmento, commander of the 
crack First Army based in Rio de Ja 
neiro, conferred for 50 minutes with 
Costa e Silva and other military lead 
ers at Laranjéiras, the President's Rio 
residence. Having failed to remove Alves 
by legal parliamentary procedures, they 
decided to do away with the procedures 
themselves. Costa e Silva, a former mar- 
shal, resisted briefly, then caved in—as 
he almost invariably has since succeed 
ing another retired officer, Humberto 
Castello Branco, 22 months ago 

Temper Tantrum. Considering the 
original provocation, what followed was 
a temper tantrum unmatched even in 
the annals of petulant Latin American 
military men. The generals, feeling sur 
rounded by hostility from much of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, the press, 
the students and many businessmen, 
overreacted when even the meek Con 
gress dared to defy them. Radio sta 
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BRAZILIAN CONGRESSMEN CHEERING VOTE AGAINST GOVERNMENT 
Removal one way or another. 
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tions were ordered to stop broadcasting 
the result of the Alves vote. Censors 
and policemen invaded newspapers and 
press-agency offices. The respected dat- 
ly O Estado de Sao Paulo was ordered 
to kill its morning edition because a crit- 
ical editorial warned Costa e Silva: “You 
can’t run a country of 80 million peo- 
ple like an army division.” So rapid 
and efficient was the clamp down on 
the press and radio that few citizens be- 
came aware of the crisis. Under the 
bright sun, workers left for their week 
ends and fishermen placidly cast their 
lines from the banks of Guanabara Bay 

Just before midnight on the day fol- 
lowing the Alves vote, a solemn-faced 
Justice Minister Luiz Antonio da Gama 
e Silva interrupted radio and television 
broadcasts to announce that the Presi 
dent had signed the Fifth Institutional 
Act, giving him full dictatorial powers 
in “defense of the necessary interests 
of the nation.” The act, the fifth of its 
kind in the last four years, gave Costa 
e Silva the right to close Congress, 
rule by decree, cancel the political rights 
of any person, declare a state of siege, 
dismiss public officials, waive writs of 
habeas corpus, and permit the seizure 
of assets of those who illegally enriched 
themselves 

One of the first to be arrested under 
the new decree was former President Jus 
celino Kubitschek, whose popularity has 
consistently gained as that of Costa has 
waned, He was whisked away from the 
steps of Rio’s downtown Teatro Mu 
nicipal, where he had just addressed a 
graduating class. Also reported arrested 
Helio Fernandes, publisher of the news 
paper Tribuna da Imprensa; Osvaldo 
Peralva, director of the opposition pa- 
per Correio da Manha; several high of 
ficials of former regimes; and Singer- 
Composer Chico Buarque de Hollanda 
His stage play, Roda Viva, was re 
cently raided by right-wing thugs and 
its leading lady was tossed nude into 
the street, supposedly because it por 
trayed sexual intercourse on the stage 
In addition, as many as 40 Congressmen, 
including members of Costa e Silva's 
majority, as well as the opposition, may 
be stripped of their political rights 

Strong Winds. Presumably, Alves will 
be one of them—though the man who 
touched off the whole furor was no 
where to be found. Once they were al- 
lowed to resume publication, newspapers 
gave the story banner play, but they un 
derstandably shied away from overt ed 
itorial comment. Rio's Jornal do Brasil, 
however, printed a wry weather report 
that bore no relation to actual mete- 
orological conditions. “Weather black,” 
it said. “Temperature suffocating. The 
air is unbreathable. The country is be 
ing swept by a strong wind.” With par- 
liamentary democracy and the rule of 
law temporarily suspended once again, 
the wind of popular resentment may 
well increase in velocity, What Costa e 
Silva and his generals may have over- 
looked is that in classical drama the 
fifth act is also usually the last 
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@ You feel good giving it. 
7 They feel good getting it. 
And that’s what Christmas 
giving is all about, isn’t it? 
(Decanter and regular 
bottle gift-packaged at no 
extra charge.) 
Seagram Distillers Company, 


New York City. Blended Whiskey. 
86 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


Give Seagram’s 7 Crown 
and Be Sure. 








Anaconda 





Copper 
Silver For coins. Cables. Conductors. To 
To help meet growing needs in help run your home. This country. 
photography. For industrial The world. We're the largest 
and electrical use. For tableware fabricator of copper and copper 
and jewelry. We come up with alloy mill products in the world. Cadmium 
a little gold, too. And one of the largest primary For rust—proofing hinges, locks, 
copper producers. other hardware. An important 


by-product of our zinc operations. 


Lead 
For batteries. For shielding 
nuclear power plants. Cable Indium 


sheathing. Solder. For transistors. 
Electronic devices and 


telecommunications. 





makes It. 





Aluminum 
For foil. Packaging. Wire and cable. 
Architectural products. We've just 
increased our primary aluminum 
production capacity by 70%. 


Zinc 
To protect steel from rust. For die 
castings essential for everything 
from boat fittings to refrigerators. 
We have the largest electrolytic 
refining capacity in the country. 


Selenium 
For coloring glass and 
ceramics. Steel alloying. 





Then, there’s molybdenum for alloying in stainless and 
tool steels, and jet engine superalloys. Our uranium reserves 
(one of the largest in the country). Our beryllium deposits. 
Iron ore deposits. Metals you’ve never heard of, like 
palladium. Others you have, like platinum and bismuth, 

Anaconda makes the metal this country needs to stay in 
business. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10004. 


Anaconda: one of the great natural 
resources of the Americas. 


Tellurium 
Helps make steel and copper 
easier to machine. Toughens 
rubber for cable insulations. 
A valuable by-product of 
copper refining. 





JUSTERINI 


Do unto others. 


“7 ao “ 
J&B rare scotch. Pennies more in cost, worlds apart in quality. 








PEOPLE 





London's bobbies may or may not rec- 
ognize themselves in an article by Au- 
thor Mary McCarthy in the current 
issue of the New York Review of Books 
Recounting London's Oct. 27 antiwar 
demonstration, Miss McCarthy writes 
that the bobbies prepared for the 
“Demo” by “sleeping in at the police sta 
tion with a barrel of beer. It worried 
me that with all that beer the police 
might have hangovers the next day, 
which would make them irmtable.” But 
no. As it turned out, the “more in- 
active” police “were amused by the 
whole scene, especially since they were 
under orders not to intervene when they 
could avoid doing so.” In fact, when a 
demonstrator got caught in the crush, un- 
able to light his cigarette, a bobby 
“reached forward and politely struck 
flame from his lighter.” The police, she 
reports, “even joined the demonstrators 
in singing Auld Lang Syne.” All in all, 
“we witnessed in the Demo something 
like a medieval carnival in modern set- 
ting, with everybody changing places, 
the fool becoming king for a day, the po 
lice merging with the populace.” 

It's never too late to learn something 
new about sport—even for champions 
Take Mrs. Tudor Gardiner who, as Ten- 
ley Albright, was twice world figure- 
skating champ and 1956 Olympic Gold 
Medal winner. Now Tenley has two 
young daughters, Lilla, 6, and Elin, 2, 
and once a week she takes them to the 
Skating Club of Boston, where the tykes 
have already shown Mom a trick or 
two. “It took me a while to learn that 
skating included running on benches, 
jumping up and down on the ice and 


= 





TENLEY ALBRIGHT & ELIN 
Tykes in her tracks. 
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dashing in and out of telephone booths,” 
admits Tenley. As for the girls, who 
are following in her tracks, it’s a little 
early to tell if they will be serious skat- 
ers, says Tenley. “Last Sunday was the 
first time Elin let go of my hand. Now 
that’s a landmark.” 

The familiar-looking figure with the 
Fu Manchu mustache walked into a tele- 
vision studio in Manhattan. Someone 
handed him a Schick electric razor, 
lights blazed, and the director cued 
ACTION. Three minutes later, New York 
Jet Quarterback Joe Namath, 25, was 
barefaced, having whizzed off a two- 
month growth for a TV commercial 
Word is that Joe got $10,000 to part with 
his shrubbery, which would make it 
$16.67 for each of the approximately 
600 hairs that hit the studio floor. And 


JOE NAMATH 
Three for the money. 


that isn't all. “I can scramble better 
now,” said Namath, “I'm a little lighter.” 

When Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus depart- 
ment store set out to pretty up for the 
holidays, somebody thought it would 
be fun to have Christmas trees deco- 
rated to the specifications of various ce 
lebrities. Television's Smothers Brothers’ 
tree is a roost for 50 peace doves. So 
cialite-Artist. Gloria Vanderbilt Coo- 
per's tree is a collage of gingham swatch- 
es and lacy Christmas cards. Baroness 
Maria von Trapp directed her tree be fes 
tooned with homemade cookies—even 
sent the recipes along. But no one could 
hold a Christmas candle to Songstress 
Pearl Bailey who, when asked what 
she wanted on her tree, replied “Just 
gobs and gobs of pearls, honey.’ And 
gobs is what she got: $25,000 worth of 
cultured pearls—3,500 in all—dress up 
Pearlie Mae's tree. 


Arriving in Bangkok, the young Ma- 
rine loped over to the pretty young 
lady in the red dress, gave her a big 





LYNDA & CHUCK ROBB 
Lope to the lady. 


hug and kiss. Then Chuck Robb and 
Lynda politely but plainly told newsmen 
they wanted to be alone to enjoy his 
R & R after combat in Viet Nam. A pho- 
tographer did snap them atop an el- 
ephant but, aside from that, they were 
left in peace for five days of sight- 
seeing and shopping. Then, off to Da- 
nang for Chuck, home to a Texas Christ- 
mas for Lynda and back, as she said, 
to “writing each other every day,” 

“Tunnel under the situation, come up 
behind the guards, and—pow!” That 
was Lee Marvin telling Roger Ebert, film 
critic of the Chicago Sun-Times, how to 
handle an interview with one of those 
tough-cookie Hollywood types like 
well, like Lee Marvin. “It's the only way 
to do an interview. Hit them straight on, 
or the s,o.b.s will clobber you every time. 
Come on now: ‘Is it true?’ Ask me some- 
thing, ‘Is it true?’ ’ So the critic did, ask- 
ing whether Marvin was the highest-paid 
actor in Hollywood. “That's it. Not a 
great quesuon, but a good question. No, 
it isn’t true. Paul Newman makes more 
money than I do.” 

Before flying off to visit troops in 
Viet Nam, Evangelist Billy Graham paid 
a call at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center for a few words with former 
President Dwight Eisenhower. As Gra- 
ham recalls it, Ike had a message for 
the G.L.s, delivered with tears streaming 
down his cheeks: “You're going to Viet 
Nam. Tell those doughboys that here 
at Walter Reed is an old soldier pulling 
for them and praying for them.” Said 
Graham: “I was touched. I had never 
seen him cry before.” 
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THE LAW 





DRAFT LAWS 
The Atheist as Objector 


To be classified as a conscientious ob- 
jector, a man need not be a Quaker, a 
Mennonite, or a member of some other 
sect that opposes war as a matter of re- 
ligious conviction. Instead, a federal law 
exempts from active military duty any- 
one who cannot serve because of “re- 
ligious training and belief.” In amending 
the law last year, Congress struck out 
the requirement that such a belief be 
“in a relation to a Supreme Being.” In 
view of this, could an atheist—a per- 


WALTER HENNE 





SHACTER 
Test of sincerity. 


son who expressly disavows faith in God 
be excused as an objector? 

It had never happened until a fed- 
eral judge in Baltimore last week de- 
clared that Michael Shacter, 21, 
eligible for such an exemption, A_Li- 
brary of Congress clerk, Shacter had 
claimed to be a C.O. even though he 
told his draft board that he was an athe- 
ist. He denied that classification, 
and in August was charged with being 
a draft dodger. Though raised as a Jew 
his Orthodox grandfather was a C.O 
Shacter claimed to have hts 
ligious faith, based on the belief that 
“man’s mortal soul is the most perfect el 
ement in the cosmos.”’ He declared that 
he could not serve in the Army, be 
cause to kill another person “is a sin 
that no man can endure.” But he also ad- 
mitted that “I do not believe in any 
being superior to man in the universe.” 

Influenced by Training. Acquitting 
Shacter of the charge, Judge Alexander 
Harvey II declared that his beliefs were 
clearly “a product of a faith.” Harvey 
pointed out that Shacter was strongly in- 
early training in Ju 


was 


was 


own re- 


fluenced by his 
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daism, and indeed had used such re- 
ligious words as sacred and holy entity 
Thus, said the judge, the ruling was con- 
sistent with the opinion in the 1965 
U.S. Supreme Court case of U.S. v. See- 
ger. In that decision, Justice Tom Clark 
broadly interpreted the test of religious 
belief. To qualify as a C.O., wrote Clark, 
a man’s convictions must be “sincere 
and meaningful” and “occupy a place 
in the life of its possessor parallel to 
that filled by the orthodox belief in 
God.” Seeger, who had voiced “skep- 
ticism about the existence of God,” did 
not go so far as to call himself an athe- 
ist. Clark pointed this out, concluding 
that “the question is not, therefore, one 
between theistic and atheistic beliefs. 
We do not deal with or intimate any de- 
cision on that situation in this case.” 

According to Washington Lawyer Mi- 
chael Tigar, the editor of the Selective 
Service Law Reporter, Judge Harvey's 
decision extends Clark’s opinion “very 
significantly.” Perhaps trying to caution 
those who may seek reclassification as 
a result of it, Selective Service Di- 
rector Lewis Hershey pointedly observed 
at week’s end that “the area of religion 
is a very complicated one.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 

A King’s Triumph 

\ Negro named Edward Simmons 
was one of the most pugnacious trial law 
Chicago back in the 1950s 
With a Phi Beta Kappa key hanging 
from his watch chain—he claimed t 
be a Howard University alumnus—Sim 
mons tried hundreds of cases, won ac- 
quittals for many an accused criminal, 
and was known for meticulous appeals 
briefs. He was a touchy sort who once 
sued the Chicago Transit Authority for 
$1,000,000 because a bus driver had 
been rude to him. His colleagues no 
ticed that he took pleasure in berating 
prosecutors and judges. Simmons was 
such a high-powered attorney that he 
had occupational ulcers 

What he did not have was credentials 
to practice law. Simmons was really an 
Alabamian named Daniel Jackson Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes Morgan, who never 
went beyond grade school. He had been 


yers in 


in and out of jails since his teens and 
had learned his law not at Howard but 
in prison libraries, where he researched 
appeals for himself and other inmates 
Described as “the King of the Court 
room Fakers” by Ebony magazine, Mor- 
gan practiced for eight years in Chi 
cago, until he was exposed. Sentencing 
Morgan to prison for contempt of court 
the judge quipped that his name alone 
enough to drive the man to al 
most anything.” 

Released in Morgan resumed 
his practice in Washington, D.C. This 
time he chose the name of a Califor- 


Harris, a member of 


“was 


1958, 


nian, Lawrence 





the D.C. bar who had never practiced 
there, and he claimed Harvard Law 
School as his alma mater. He had lost 
none of his flair. After a particularly flor- 
id and emotional summation at one mur- 
der trial, Morgan spun around before 
the astonished jurors and fell in a dead 
faint. He tried some two dozen crim- 
inal cases before he was uncovered again. 
Convicted of fraud, he was sent to Leav- 
enworth prison in Kansas. 

Morgan’s return to prison set the 
stage for his crowning achievement. 
While at Leavenworth, he brought a law- 
suit against the warden and the chief 
medical officer. Both, he contended, had 
ordered “unqualified inmates” to tnoc- 
ulate him with a drug that gave him per- 


COONY MAGAZINE 





MORGAN 
Phi Beta capper. 


manent injuries. Claiming that they were 
acting “under federal office 
at the time, the two men got their case re- 
moved from a state to a federal court 
The federal judge threw out Morgan’s 
case. But Morgan persuaded an appeals 
court to order the judge to reconsider 
whether it should be 
tried in a state court. Last week, de- 
ciding that the procedural point was im 
portant, the U.S. Supreme Court itself 
decided to take it up 

Reason to Hope. This that 
sometime next year, Daniel Jackson Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes Morgan, now 59, 
may get up, clear his throat and argue be- 
fore the highest court in the land. Mor- 
May and now 
lives in Washington, says that he ts “se 
considering’ doing just that 
Court officers report that there is no rea- 
son why a non-lawyer may not plead 
his own case before the justices. Even 
if he does not win, Morgan's triumph 
will no doubt encourage other jailhouse 
lawyers to hope that they, may 
one day demonstrate their skills before 
the U.S. Supreme Court 


color” of 


the question of 
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too, 
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SILVA THINS 


THE IMPOSSIBLE CIGARETTE 


LOWEST IN 'TAR’ AND NICOTINE. 
OF ALL 100’s. LOWER THAN 
MOST KINGS 


YET BETTER TASTE 
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Me Mentaticans Solace Cimpany "ACCORDING TO LATEST 
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Let's get rid of the 
rumps for Christmas. 


Remember Scrooge? 

He turned out to be a pretty nice guy. Once he saw the error of his ways. 

That’s why we’re giving away extra Grump Bug stickers with 
every shiny new Plymouth you rent from Avis this month. 

So you can start bugging your sourpuss friends. And help 
straighten them out for the holidays. 

Of course, we also give you a regular set of stickers. So you 
can bug us, too, if we don’t measure up. 

Why are we trying so hard to improve ourselves? 

Well, everybody knows what Avis wants for Christmas. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Expensive, Expansive Equality 
Concerned that U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities may not be healthy enough to 
handle the challenges of the next dec 
ade, the Carnegie Commission on High 
er Education last week prescribed some 
preventive medicine. What is needed, 


said the commission, is nothing less 
than a $10 billion annual increase in fed 
eral spending, plus the creation of 550 


a 
COMMISSION CHAIRMAN KERR 
The need is now. 


Without 


dose, the 


new colleges that expensive 
and expansive I4-man com 
mittee of educators and businessmen re 
ported, the U.S. will fall far short of 
meeting a vital need for more and bet 
ter higher education for more and more 
students of all income groups 


Formed by the Carnegie Foundation 


for the Advancement of Teaching last 
year to make long-range recommenda 
tions on a developing crisis of “waste 
fulness” and “chaos” in higher edu 


cauon, the commission soon decided to 
change its ground rules. Financial prob 
lems facing higher education were so ur- 


gent that the commissioners decided 
short-range solutions were needed 
now Thus last week's report (others 


will be issued later) focused specifically 
on the next eight years," on the prob 
lems that will reach U.S. campuses with 
the college candidates produced by the 
post-W orld War II baby boom 

An Incentive to Compete. The ba 
sic recommendation calls for an ex 
panded program of federal “educational 
opportunity grants” to 000,000 
dénts who could not otherwise afford col 


Stu- 











lege. Under the terms of the proposed 

The ommission chose 176 us turget 
lute in order to cover two presidential terms 
nd because the 200th ann of the Dex 
larauion of Independence in appro 
priate Occasion on which to stress equality 
pportunit 
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grants, direct federal assistance would 
go to students rather than colleges. As 
a result, colleges would find themselves 
competing for students. The law of the 
marketplace would prevail, and insti- 
tutions would have extra incentive to at 
tract students by making courses more 
responsive to their needs and desires. 
Since tuition alone no longer covers 
the cost of college instruction, additional 
federal assistance would be funneled di 
rectly to the colleges in proportion to 
the number of extra students. 

Unless such steps are taken to pro- 
vide greater equality of opportunity for 
higher education, the commission argues, 
an important reservoir of national tal- 
ent will go untapped. Today, said Chair- 
man Clark Kerr, former president of 
the University of California, “a young 
man or woman whose family’s income 
is in the top half of the national in- 
range has three times the chance 
to get a college education as one whose 
family is in the bottom half.” The com- 
mission's figures show that while 19 
out of 20 of the brightest students in 
the top 25% income group get to col- 
only 10 out of 20 of the prom- 
students in the lowest 25% in 
come group get there, “The proportion 
of Negroes in the American college pop- 
ulation,” the report notes, “is less than 
half the proportion of Negroes in the 
population as a whole.” 

Nor ts money for stu- 
dents enough, said the commission. More 
federal funds must be provided for coun 
seling potential college students and 
guiding them toward higher education 
The Government must also pay for a tal- 
ent search among ill-prepared students 
from second-rate colleges who have the 
intellect for graduate studies, and sub- 
sidize studies to help them qualify 

Dangerous Problem. The commission 
also proposed an unusually flexible fed 
eral education loan program for all stu 
dents, regardless of need, with repay 
ments scheduled according to the bor- 


come 


lege, 


ising 





colleges and 


rower's post-college income, and spaced 
out over 30 to 40 vears. Arguing that 
the country clearly would benefit be- 
cause persons with more education earn 
more, and pay more taxes, the Car 
negie group recommends that a Na 
tional Student Loan Bank be organized 
to make loans of up to $2,500 per year 
for undergraduates and to $3,500 for 
graduate students 

In a special section on medical ed- 
ucation, the report notes that the need 
for medical services in the U.S. is grow- 
ing far faster than the supply of med 
ical school graduates. As a result 
out of every five new doctors starting 
practice in the U.S, was trained abroad 
Moreover, says the report, his training 
distinctly quality 
than that provided in the United States.’ 
To meet that dangerous problem, the 
commission calls for the establishment 
of 20 new medical schools and the en- 


one 


is often “of a lower 


largement of eXisting ones to provide 


space for 75% more students by 1976. 

The demanding recommendations, ad- 
dressed essentially to Congress and the 
executive branch, would increase federal 
aid to higher education from its pres 
ent level of $3.5 billion a year to $13 bil- 
lion by 1976. Private sources, the com- 
mittee believes, should continue to pay 
half the costs, as they do now, while 
the burden on the states would be re- 
duced from the present 27% to 17% 
By commission calculations, the $10 bil- 
lion federal increase would represent 
one-seventh of the expected additions 
to federal revenues. Although that 
amounts to an immense investment, says 
the report, it must be made “if the 
growth of higher education ts not to be 
curbed at the very time that the na- 
tional need demands our best ideas and 
intellectual skills.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Letting the Students Run Things 


Freedom Annex in Washington, D.C 
is a different kind of high school. It 
has no grades, no desks for teachers, 
no bells to end classes. The students 
choose the teachers and set the cur 
riculum. They attend only if they choose, 
and they create hardly any disciplinary 
problems. Any that arise are handled 
by students, not teachers. Freedom An 
nex is, in fact, the first accredited stu 
dent-run high school in the U.S 

"Modern Strivers."’ The school was 
opened last month after a year’s prepa 
ration by students at Washington's East 
ern High School, where there are only 





STUDENTS AT FREEDOM ANNEX 
Something better than basic 
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WIND SONG PERFUME & BY PRINCE MATCHABELLI 


a | aii Royall Lyme made by men, 
not their machines.” 


Our proprietor didn’t want Royall Lyme to be like any other product. 
He wanted it to be a distinctive lime scent suitable for (as he put it) 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. 
He wanted it to be the freshness of the Island's breeze in a bottle. 
A scent to be enjoyed after the bath, the shower, the shave, 
as an infallible refresher at all times. 
That's what he'wanted. That’s what it is. 
Royall Lyme Toilet Lotion. Also available, Royall Spyce. 
Both imported from Ber ‘ 
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Royall Lyme Led., 
Bermuda—New Yor 





three whites in a student body of 2,400. 
Gregory Taylor, now a senior, resented 
his classification as a “basic” student 
(meaning that he was destined for man- 
ual labor), and he was uninterested in 
what he considered an irrelevant cur- 
riculum. Taylor organized a group called 
the “Modern Strivers.” With the help 
of George Rhodes, Washington's assis- 
tant superintendent for secondary 
| schools, the Strivers worked out a writ- 
ten proposal for their own freedom 
school.* They raised funds, got the loan 
of two floors in a church-owned build- 
ing and a promise of volunteer bus serv- 
ice from Washington's Urban League. 

Freedom Annex now has a curriculum 
that many college black-studies depart- 
ments would envy, Twelve salaried and 
accredited teachers offer 85 students 
courses in black history, Swahili, black 
literature, black art and drama and com- 
munity organization. Students spend 
half their day at Eastern High in the 
study of math and the sciences, half at 
the Annex. Though the Annex gives no 
grades, just pass-fail ratings, the high 
school gives full credit for Annex class- 
es, and Eastern’s Principal William 
Saunders backs the student-run school 
enthusiastically. He is particularly im- 
pressed by the lack of disciplinary prob- 
lems. “If all the students at Eastern 
High School brought me the kind of 
problems the students at the Annex 
do,” says Saunders, “my job would be 
a breeze and a source of continual chal- 
lenge and excitement.” 

Risk of Excess Success. Despite the 
emphasis on black studies and black 


| pride, no anti-white hostility is discern- 


ible. By their own efforts, the students 
have rejected the lethargy and alienation 
inherent in their ghetto lives, and they 
take a positive view of the future. They 
plan to keep Freedom Annex improving 
and growing. Already, four dropouts 
from Eastern, encouraged by the An- 
nex's freedom, have returned to classes 
and are doing well. 

The trouble is, despite donations and 
grants, the Annex does not have enough 
money to operate for the entire year. 
The students plan to hold a fashion 
show and put on a play to raise funds, 
but even if they succeed their school 
will still be in danger. There is a pos- 
sibility that Washington will adopt the 
Annex program for its entire school sys- 
tem. The Strivers would like to see the 
idea spread, but they know that a large 
| part of the Annex’s appeal is that it is vol- 
| untary. Massive adoption, they fear, 
might well kill the spirit that makes Free- 
| dom Annex ring. 


* In a preliminary step toward increasing stu- 
dent involvement in policymaking, New York 
City’s School Superintendent Bernard E. Don- 
ovan announced last week that he had ap- 
pointed a twelve-member Committee on Stu- 
| dent Participation in School Management. The 
committee will include three students, as well 
as principals, parents and teachers. It will ex- 
amine present methods by which students 
take part in high school administration and pol- 
icymaking, sort out the most promising, and re- 
port to Donovan next January. 
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This Christmas 
give away the secret of the perfect martini. 





Seagram Distillers Company, New York City. 90 Proof Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled From American Grain. — risk 
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How7 you like to rent a tra 
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for your very own? 


Some of our customers are finding 
that having their very own train is 
a sensible way to save dollars. The 
“Rent-a-Train” pictured does just 
that for one customer. Fast 1,700- 
mile round trips between Illinois and 
Louisiana slash distribution costs 
by getting five times the average 
use of freight cars 

Maybe your business can use 
one or more trains that are exclu- 
sively yours. Or you can share a train 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD Main Line of Mid-America 


with another customer. Equipment 
can be ours, yours or leased. Let us 
check all the possibilities for you 
Brainfare, IC’s combination of elec- 
tronic and human brains, can figure 
out the right combination of equip- 
ment and rates for a Rent-a-Train 
large or small 

Write or phone John Ingram 
Vice President, Marketing, 135 E 8 
11th Place, Chicago, III. 60605 
Phone (312) 922-4811. 

















Naturally our 
. handsome decanter and our 
bm handsome regular bottle 

% both come in a 
handsome gift wrap. 
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MEDICINE 





The Effects of Marijuana 


RACTICALLY everybody, whether 

doctor or layman, pothead or pu- 
ritan, has been expressing dogmatic opin- 
ions for years about the effects of mar- 
ijuana on its users. It therefore came 
as a surprise last week when a team of 
Harvard and Boston University inves- 
tigators reported that they had just con- 
ducted the first truly scientific tests ever 
made on the subject. Their findings, 
which appear in Science magazine, con- 
firm some popular ideas about mari- 
juana’s effects and expose others as com- 
pletely false. The drug, the investigators 
concluded, “appears to be a relatively 
mild intoxicant, with minor, real, short- 
lived effects.’ It seems to have a great- 
er effect on thinking and perception 
than on reflexes and coordination. 

The leader of the research team was 
Andrew T. Weil, 26, a senior medical stu- 
dent at Harvard who graduated last sum- 
mer and is now an intern at San Fran- 
cisco’s Mount Zion Hospital. Weil hopes 
to make a career of research into drugs 
that influence the mind, With marijuana, 
he learned—the hard way—about some 
of the research difficulties involved. Pos- 
session or use of marijuana is illegal, ex- 
cept by hard-to-get federal dispensation. 
Universities are skittish about sponsoring 
research that might incur public or con- 
gressional criticism, and it took Weil a 
frustrating year to get the study ap 
proved and organized, Then he did it 
up right: he got his marijuana from the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs itself, and got the at- 
torney general of Massachusetts to agree 
that nobody would be arrested for tak- 
ing part in the experiments. 

Inhale Deeply. Weil organized two 
study groups composed of men aged 
21 to 26 who had no known psychi- 
atric disorder. Nine of the men had 
never smoked marijuana (although most 
said they had wanted to); the other 
eight were regular users. 

Instead of using a psychedelic set- 
ting in a dimly lit pad, the researchers 
ran their tests in a square but com- 
fortable laboratory. They rolled their 
own cigarettes of three kinds: one of low- 
strength marijuana, one of high-strength 
and a third of male hemp stalks, which 
gave off the same odor but contained 
none of the psychoactive ingredient. The 
subjects smoked two reefers within a 
few minutes in each three-hour session, 
which included both psychological and 
physiological tests. The study was dou- 
ble-blind—neither the testers nor the 
smokers knew, until afterward, which 
were the dummies and which the weak 
and strong reefers. The subjects smoked 
the different kinds of cigarettes in ran 
dom order at successive sessions. 

Red Eyes. The first thing that became 
clear was that those who had never 
smoked marijuana before got no reaction 
in their first session on pot. This tallies 
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with the experience of many unscientific 
potheads; they achieved no “high” the 
first time. The only exception to this was 
a man who had expressed a desire to get 
high—and did so quickly. He became eu- 
phoric and laughed continuously. Yet 
One subject who had said that he did not 
intend to get high never did, even in suc- 
cessive sessions that included heavy 
doses of marijuana. 

Nor could the novices estimate the 
strength of their reefers. They guessed 
right eight times out of nine on the 
dummy cigarette, and six times on the 
mild reefer, but eight out of nine guessed 
“mild” when they were really getting a 
puff with a big clout. 

The physiological changes were mod- 
est. Novice smokers registered an in- 
crease in heart rate of 16 beats a min- 
ute on the average (only a small frac- 
tion of what occurs at orgasm), while 
habitual users, who tended to start off 
with a slower heartbeat, showed a great- 
er but not alarming increase. There was 
no significant increase in breathing rates. 
he tests confirmed the widely reported 
“red-eye” effect of pot: the small blood 
vessels in the whites of the eyes be- 
came dilated, and the higher the dose 
the greater the dilation. 

One “well-known” effect of marijuana 
did not occur. Many policemen say that 
they can spot a pothead by the dilation 
of his pupils. Not so, say the research- 
ers. Or if so, the cause is not mari- 
juana but the fact that potheads have 
done their smoking in dimly lit rooms, 
where the pupils naturally dilate. The 
tests also failed to confirm an assump- 
tion that pot causes an increase in ap- 
petite by lowering the level of blood 
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sugar. The subjects showed no changes 
in blood sugar, so why marijuana smok- 
ers get so hungry remains a mystery 
Stretched Time. The psychological 
tests produced other interesting, but still 


inconsistent results. The men’s perfor- 
mance was unaffected in a test that de- 
mands signaling when a particular let- 
ter appears in a group of letters flashed 
on a screen. Another test, in which num- 
bered arithmetical symbols must be put 
in correspondingly numbered spaces, 
produced a paradoxical result. The mar- 
ijuana novices did poorly on this for as 
long as 14 hours after smoking, but 
the habitual users improved their or 
dinary performance when under pot. A 
similar discrepancy appeared tn a test re- 
quiring the subject to keep a stylus on 
a moving spot. The novices did badly, 
but the habitual users got better at it. 

The tests confirmed the blues play- 
er’s notion that time seems to be 
stretched under the influence of pot. 
Some subjects who had previously been 
able to gauge a five-minute interval with 
fair accuracy guessed that the same tn- 
terval was ten minutes after they had 
had their smokes. One subject said: “I re- 
alize why they took our watches. There 
was a sense of the past disappearing, as 
happens when you're driving too long 
without sleeping. It was the same to 
night with eating a sandwich. I'd look 
down and discover that I'd just taken a 
bite, but I hadn't noticed it at the time.” 
Another: “Time seemed very drawn out 
I'd keep forgetting what I was doing, es- 
pecially on the first test, but somehow, 
every time the critical letter came up, I 
found myself pushing the button.” 

Why do maryuana users get little or 
no reaction the first time, and greater 
highs later? The phenomenon may rep- 
resent, Weil and his colleagues suggest, 
a strange case of “reverse tolerance.” 
But, as with many other things about 
marijuana, they cannot be sure 





YOUNGSTERS SMOKING MARIJUANA 
Novices can't even tell if it’s mild or strong 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
The Tiny World of Anthony Grey 


Outside the high, grim wall that sur- 
rounds the house, hawkers shout, traf- 
fic rumbles and pedestrians chatter. In- 
side the wall, no one speaks to An 
thony Grey, Reuters’ man in Peking 
Grey 1s confined to a 12-ft.-square white- 
washed room, whose window is par 
tually boarded up. Through the window, 
he can see the wall, and he can catch 
only a glimpse of a tiny courtyard and 
again—the wall. The door of his room 
stands open, so that the ever-present 
guard at the gate can see him at all 
tumes. For five months of the year, the 
room is chilled by icy winds that blow 
down on Peking from Siberia. For an 
other five months, fanless, Grey swel- 
ters under heat and humidity blown in 
trom the Pacific. And always, the guard 
just stares, never speaks 

British-born, Grey, 30, has been liv 
ing in a void for 17 months, though he 
has been charged with no crime. He 
was confined to his Peking quarters in 
July 1967, in retaliation for the jailing 
of eight left-wing journalists for vio 
lating emergency regulations during last 
year’s riots in Hong Kong. The Chi 
nese, who once hinted that Grey would 
be released when the eight journalists 
were freed (they have been), now insist 
that 13 others seized since Grey’s con- 
finement must also be turned loose. Hong 
Kong authorities refuse to play the 
blackmail game 

Chinese Torture. Grey, a rugged but 
wiry six-footer, has become tense and 
pale under this peculiar form of Chi 
nese torture. At the second of two 20 
minute visits that British diplomats have 
been allowed to pay him in 17 months, 


GREY IN PEKING (1967 
Window on a wall 
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he complained of chest pains, reported 
that a Communist doctor conceded that 
he may have bronchitis—but would not 
do much about it. Guards deliver the 
People’s Daily even though Grey can- 
not read Chinese. He grows weary of 
the Peking Review, an English-language 
Maoist propaganda magazine. He has a 
library in his upstairs quarters, but ts 
not allowed to go there; if he wants a 
book, he must request it by exact title, 
word for word. He is tormented by the 
fact that he has forgotten the names of 
most of his books 

Grey’s only regular contact with re- 
ality is the one letter he can send each 
month to his mother, who lives in Nor- 
wich, England, or to his girl friend, Shir 
ley McGuinn, who lives in London. He 
desperately awaits their return letters 
He can see the mail arrive in the court- 
yard, but he must then wait for the 
guard to deliver it, usually in a batch, 
days later. His own letters, guarded and 
understated, convey the agony of iso 
lation. “You often say you hope I am 
keeping cheerful,” he recently wrote his 
mother. “It would be quite dishonest to 
say I was cheerful. After more than a 
year in One room, it simply is not pos 
sible. Somehow, God knows how, one 
manages to endure it, that’s all.” 


NEWSBOOKS 
The Lasky Lash 


Critical judgment is the basis of all 
good reporting, In Robert F. Kennedy 
The Myth and the Man (Trident Press, 
$6.95), Victor Lasky is simply critical 
His singleminded judgment is that ev 
erything Robert Kennedy ever did was 
ill-motivated or wrong—usually both 
To back that up, he has compiled 407 
pages of quotations and anecdotes, most 
ly from newspapers, magazines, books 
and anonymous journalists and poli 
ticians. For example, as evidence that 
Kennedy was not far enough left on an 
issue, he quotes Ramparts. To bear wit 
ness that Kennedy was not far enough 
right. he cites William Buckley's Na 
tional Review. Was Bobby too hostile 
to the automobile industry? A Pontiac, 
Mich., publisher is the judge. Was the 
Cuban missile crisis a defeat for the Ken 
nedys? Nikita Khrushchev says so. Any 
source dissatisfied with Kennedy is ac 
cepted without evaluation 

Lasky raises valid questions about 
Kennedy's zealous pursuit of Jimmy 
Hoffa and his tendency at times to 
make cavalier statements on Viet Nam 
that could have been too easily mis 
interpreted by Hanoi. But these get lost 
amid endless sniping at Kennedy's 
wealth, protective friends, staff-written 
speeches, etc., etc., etc 

Lasky lashed the Kennedys tn a 1963 
newsbook called JFK: The Man and 
the Myth. Published shortly before the 
assassination, it exhibited the same un 
blinking reliance on unfriendly quotes 
as RFK. The question arises: Who ts 





LASKY AT HOME 
Any source is good enough. 


Lasky, and why does he seem to spend 
his life attacking Kennedys tn print? 

Money to Be Made. Surprisingly, 
Lasky, 50, turns out to be an amiable, ex 
Scripps-Howard correspondent, who de- 
scribes himself as “a political centrist 
I'm a hatchet man with a sense of 
humor,” he laughs, though the humor 
is nowhere apparent in his book. In the 
foreword to RFK, Lasky claims to de 
scribe his subject “as he actually was,” 
but privately he now admits: “I never 
really knew him. This was a tentative ap 
praisal from one side. I don’t tell the 
whole story. I'm trying to tell ‘the op 
posite side.” That's why I sided with 
Hoffa, even though | don’t like him.” 

There is money to be made attack 
ing Kennedys, and Lasky knows it. “Go 
ahead. Get me,” he recently goaded a re 
porter. “Hostile reviews sell books.” Al 
though JFK got mostly bad reviews in 
1963, it sold, says Lasky, “about a quar 
ter of a million hardbound copies. At 
$1.20 a copy, you figure it out.” 

No More. The inspiration to write 
that first book, he says, came while he 
was doing research for a review he was 
assigned on a 1960 campaign book com 
paring Kennedy and Nixon. “I was in 
terested in JFK's change from a fairly 
interestng, noncommitted guy into some 
great liberal.” After JFK was published, 
friends told Lasky that he was being in 
vestigated by a Department of Justice of 
ficial, an act he blames on Robert Ken 
nedy—and an act that may have been 
the genesis of RFK. “I can't prove he 
was personally involved,” Lasky admits 
“But maybe I was most influenced by 
the fear that he threw into my wife.’ 

Already, offers are in to write about 
Jacqueline and Ted, but Lasky refuses 
to write again about the family. “I've 
lived with the Kennedys nearly one 
fifth of my life. I'm not a vulture. Any 
more would look like I was persecuting 
them. Enough ts enough.’ 
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Ron Rico. Wasnt‘ he that 
swashbuckler who climbed his way 
- to glory in“Son of The Sword”? 
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Fall on your sword. 


Ronrico’s a rum. 

A very light, very dry, very suave 
Puerto Rican rum. 7 out of 10 
who taste it give it rave notices. 


Try it and watch your 
box-office soar. 





Ronrico. A rum| 
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If youre a highway, 

_ 1969 

will look 
something 
like this. 


In just two years, fleet 
purchases of heavy-duty 
trucks are up 16%. And, 
according to the bell- 
wethers of commercial 
trucking, the nation’s 
highways will see even more 
trucks carrying a lot more 
tonnage. Especially in the 


next 12 to 18 months. Great 
news for the trucking 
industry. And for us. 
Because our Rockwell- 
Standard and Air-Maze 
Divisions are major 
suppliers of components for 
heavy-duty trucks, 

Our credentials. The Center 
Point Steering axle. It 
makes tires last longer. The 
Roll Joint drive shaft (our 


innovation). It makes drive 
lines last longer. The R-170 
drive axle. You guessed it. 

It lasts longer. Air-Maze 
filters that trap micron-size 
particles in air. Luber-finer 
filters that do the same for 
oil. The Stopmaster Brake. 
Another innovation. Needs 
less maintenance. Gives 
longer life to brake linings 
and shoes. Our exclusive 
Taper-Leaf spring...one leaf 
instead of the usual eight 





And it outlasts other 
springs two to one. Our 
RN-Series trailer axle, With 
this axle, Taper-Leaf springs 
and Stopmaster brakes, 
truckers can make more 
trips between maintenance 
stops. And they haul 350 
more pounds of payload 
while they’re at it. 

So, viewing the growth 
forecast of the trucking 
industry, and knowing our 
position in it, we'd say that 
things are looking up. 


The Automotive Industry is 
one of North American 
Rockwell’s growing markets 
We're also active in: General 
Aviation, Leisure Markets, 
Oceanography, Nuclear 
Energy, Medical Technology, 
Learning Technology, Micro- 
electronics, Pollution Control, 
and Systems Management 
To find out what else we're 
doing, send for our 1968 


Annual Report. For your copy, 
write North American 
Rockwell Corporation, 
Corporate Public Relations, 
General Offices, 2300 East 
Imperial Highway, El 
Segundo, California 90245. 


North 
American 
Rockwell 





“The Quiet Gift” 


Give them Harveys” Bristol Cream® Sherry and you give them 
time to savor the gentle pleasures. Time for a quiet moment 
with “The Quiet Drink”. Harveys Bristol Cream Sherry on 
the rocks. Rich, soothing, superb. It’s all a matter of taste a: 
pace. Give Harveys Bristol Cream. Magnum, regul 
bottle—in gift boxes. The Quiet Gift. It says so muc 
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OPERA 
Character, with Chi-chi 


Every morning at 9 o'clock during 
1960, Private Jean-Pierre Ponelle of the 
French army reported in smock and fa- 
tigues to an art studio on the military 
compound at Baden-Baden. Shortly af- 
terward, his commander, General Paul 
Vanuxem, appeared and watched for 
hours as Ponelle, a onetime student of 
Léger, painted a 30-foot, three-paneled 
canvas glorifying the French army, A 
few months after Ponelle finished the 
mammoth triptych, Vanuxem was ar- 
rested as a secret leader of the O.AS. 
and jailed, winning acquittal only after 
a two-year fight. The painting he com- 
missioned was installed in a Roman 
Catholic church on the base, and was 
not shown to the public for years 

Ponelle, fortunately, has had_ better 
luck with his other works. At the age 
of 36, he is the most sought-after set de- 
signer and director for theater and opera 
in Europe. Last week, at the opening 
of the La Scala opera season in Milan, 
his latest paintings hung as backdrops 
for his own new production of Verdi's 
Don Carlos. Ponelle’s dark, brooding 
sets, painted on black velvet to em- 
phasize the somber mood of the drama, 
suggested El Greco canvases come to 
life. The naturalistic direction he gave 
to the expert cast assembled by Con- 
ductor Claudio Abbado—and headed 
by Bulgarian Basso Nicolai Ghiaurov 
gave psychological unity to Verdi's knot 
ty tale of neuroticism and political in- 
trigue in 16th century Spain 

Nietzsche and Freud. Both the de 
sign and the direction sought to em- 
phasize one of Ponelle’s major beliefs 
about Verdi: that he was just as much 
a psychological music dramatist as Wag 
ner. “Verdi felt and anticipated a great 
deal of what was later expressed by 
Nietzsche and Freud,” he says. “In Don 
Carlos, King Philip is a man burdened 
beyond endurance with the responsibility 
of preserving an empire doomed to 
crumble, a man trembling at the pos 
sibility that the hand of God is hidden 
in the Inquisition. Carlos is a neurotic 
suffering from a clearly delineated Oc- 
dipus complex vis-a-vis his father.’ 

There was a time when Ponelle 
seemed to be more concerned with chi- 
chi than with character. Scion of a fam 
ily that owns some of the best vine 
yards in Beaujolais, he pursued an aim 
less study of existentialism, political sci- 
ence and art history at the Sorbonne. 
Turning to art, Ponelle was fascinated 
by early 16th century French and Dutch 
mannerists. This influence was quite pro- 
nounced in his first theatrical sets for a 
1954 Berlin production of Luigi Nono’s 
ballet, The Red Coat. Composer Hans 
Werner Henze, a boyhood friend, later 
asked Ponelle to design a production 
of his opera, The Stag King. Other com 
missions quickly followed 

By 1959, when he 


was) drafted 
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into the French army at the age of 
27, Ponelle had already done work 
for every major German opera house 
as well as the Paris and Vienna op- 
eras. Quick and versatile, he has de- 
signed everything from a_ production 
of Hello, Dolly! to a TV version of Mo- 
zart’s Abduction from the Seraglio, 
is now talking to the Metropolitan 
Opera about a 1970 commission. Po- 
nelle earns about $60,000 a year 
from his designs, lives with his ac- 
tress wife Margit and son Pierre, 11, 
in a two-story villa outside Munich 

For all his success as an opera de- 
signer, Ponelle worries about the short- 
age of good contemporary works. “I'm 


ly commanding approach to a score— 
but they were tempered with subtler 
shading and a surer sense of structure. 
A puzzling case, young Sigi. He was 
one of those comets in the musical sky 
that turn out to be meteors, burning 
out and falling below the horizon. Born 
in Sofia, he studied under Bulgaria's 
foremost composer, Pantcho Vladigerov, 
and made his way to Manhattan's Juil- 
liard School by way of Turkey and Is- 


racl, In 1948 he won the prestigious 
Leventritt award. His career was 
launched in a blaze of critical super- 


latives. But over the years, instead of 
flourishing on the concert circuit, he 
faded. In 1957 he disappeared from it 
Whatever became of Sigi? Alexis 
knows. He is Sigi—now a seasoned 39, 
sadder but wiser, a vigorous survivor 
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PONELLE REHEARSING ‘DON CARLOS” CAST 
Backdrops for himself. 


preparing myself for the day when some 


as yet undiscovered genius will lead 
opera into the 21st century,” he says 
“What continues to intrigue me with 


opera is that every great opera house 
today is not only a place to see what hap 
pens on the proscenium, but also to 
feel the reassurance of sharing an emo 
tional as well as a social experience 
This can never be equaled by color TV 
in the living room.” 


PIANISTS 


Rescued from Limbo 

As they watched Pianist Alexis Weis 
senberg play Chopin with the New York 
Philharmonic, the audience at Manhat 
tan’s Lincoln Center last week could eas 
ily have felt a twinge of memory. Weis 
senberg bore a strong resemblance to a 
younger pianist named Sigi Weissen 
berg, who had made his U.S. debut play- 
ing Chopin with the New York Phil- 
harmonic 20 years earlier, Alexis even 
had some of Sigi’s pianistic traits—trip- 
hammer virtuosity, brilliant tone, a brisk- 


of a career gone sour, a revenant from 
the limbo of semi-retirement 

Free and Faithful. Alexis Sigismund 
Weissenberg realizes now that his prob 
lem was not the critics who switched 
from cooing to carping. Nor was it the 
managers who booked him into that 
deadly round of whistle-stop tours called 
Community Concerts. His problem was 
the quandary of every young performer 
“He must perform early for an audience 
to develop his personality. On the other 
hand, the inner gifts need development 
privately. If these are developed in front 
of the public, many things are exagger- 
ated, experimental, uncertain.” 

Weissenberg’s way out of this quan 
dary was to take a sabbatical. Freed 
from financial worries by an inherited in- 
come, he moved to France, determined 
to “read more, live more, and rethink ev- 
erything.” His playing became “freer,” 
he says. “I mean free in the sense that 
you are absolutely at one with your- 
self, and whatever you do is faithful to 
a Single intuitive interpretation, whereas 
at earlier stages we are all so influ- 
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enced by different interpreters that our 
playing is a patchwork.” 

As time passed, Weissenberg’s sab- 
batical threatened to stretch on indef- 
initely. Then, in 1966, Conductor Her- 
bert von Karajan re-established him in 
Europe overnight by choosing him to 
open the season with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Last year the comeback was 
completed in the U.S. when Weissenberg 
dashed off an exhilarating version of 
Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 3 
with the New York Philharmonic. As his 
performance of Chopin’s Concerto No. 
2 last week showed, his playing nowa- 
days bristles with the strength of a new 
maturity. 

No Seasickness. The interpretation re- 
flected Weissenberg’s desire to “take 
Chopin out of the salon, make him not 


ALFRED STATLER 


WEISSENBERG AT LINCOLN CENTER 
Comes the comet once more. 


old-maidish but masculine.” In making 
the piece surge ahead with a calculated 
tensile force and precise gradations of 
color, he sacrificed some of the spon- 
taneity and relaxation that Chopin's 
score invites. Weissenberg shrugs off 
the criticism that he is “an ice-cold in- 
terpreter, even an IBM machine,” ar- 
guing that his emotionally objective ap- 
proach is much sounder than that of 
pianists “who would nearly vomit on 
the keyboard to show that they are so 
sentimental and inspired. They have a 
sort of seasickness on stage.” 

In short, Weissenberg is playing ex- 
actly the way he wants to play, and he 
is “convinced that it is better than it 
was before.” Others agree. Two record 
companies have signed him on to make 
a total of 20 albums in the next two 
years, He has solid bookings through 
1970, including a tour of the Soviet 
Union and Japan. In fact, he is busy 
enough to start thinking ahead about 
the next sabbatical. That one, however, 
will not last ten years 
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MILESTONES 





Born. To Ethel Kennedy, 40, widow 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy: her elev- 
enth child, fourth daughter; in Wash- 
ington, D.C. After eight weeks in bed 
since she suffered false labor pains in Oc- 
tober, Ethel checked into Georgetown 
University Hospital a few days before 
reaching term, was delivered by cae- 
sarean section in a 40-minute operation. 
It was her fifth caesarean, and both 
mother and 8-lb. 4-oz. daughter were re- 
ported in “excellent” shape 


Married. Richard Helms, 55, director 
of the CIA; and Cynthia McKelvie, 45, 
British-born mother of four and ex- 
wife of a prominent Washington sur- 
geon; eight months after she divorced 
her husband of 25 years and four months 
after he divorced his wife of 29 years; 
in a Presbyterian ceremony at his broth- 
er's home in South Orange, NJ 


Died. Thomas Merton, 53, Trappist 
monk and author eloquently concerned 
with man’s spiritual and secular ful 
fillment (see RELIGION). 


Died. E. L. (“Bob”) Bartlett, 64, se- 
nior Senator from Alaska and tireless 
campaigner in the struggle for statehood; 
of complications following heart sur- 
gery; in Cleveland. The roughhewn son 
of a Klondike sourdough, Bartlett may 
well have been the prototype of Edna 
Ferber’s central character in Ice Pal- 
ace. He grew up in gold-crazed Fair- 
banks, went to Washington in 1932 to 
serve as secretary to the territorial Del- 
egate. In 1944 he was elected a Del- 
egate to Congress, where for 14 years 
he led the fight for Alaskan statehood— 
after which a grateful electorate award- 
ed him a senatorial seat by an over- 
whelming majority 


Died. Tallulah Bankhead, 65, the ir- 
idescent and irrepressible empress of 
show business, whose gravel-throated cry 
of “Daaahling!” was part of the lan- 
guage for nearly half a century; of pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. Beautiful and 
honey-blonde, the daughter of a wealthy 
Alabama Congressman, Tallulah could 
count only three genuine hits in a ca- 
reer that encompassed literally scores 
of plays and movies: Broadway's The 
Little Foxes (1939) and The Skin of 
Our Teeth (1942) and Hollywood's Life- 
boat (1944). Yet even to the flops she 
brought the kind of fierce power and im- 
pish delight that captivated friend and 
foe alike. Tennessee Williams called her 
a cross between a tiger and a moth, 
and her performance offstage was the 
true measure of the actress. Lavish be- 
yond redemption, garrulous beyond re- 
call, Tallulah chain-smoked, talked and 
caroused like a longshoreman. She was 
known to romp around her apartment 
in the nude drinking planter’s punch— 
and sometimes greeted friends at the 
door in the same state of undress. Tal- 


lulah refused to remember anyone's 
name (she once introduced a_ friend 
named Olive as “Martini”), liked to 


break up stuffy parties by doing cart- 
wheels or tossing the other ladies’ shoes 
out the window. She was married only 
once—briefly, to Actor John Emery 

but took a legion of lovers and glee- 
fully admitted: “I'm as pure as the 
driven slush.” Columnists were forever 
sniping at her and getting blasted right 
back. “Are you ever mistaken for a 
man on the phone?” Broadway Gossip 
Earl Wilson asked her. “No,” she rasped 
“Are you?’ Yet some of her best lines 
were about herself. “They used to shoot 
Shirley Temple through gauze. They 
ought to shoot me through linoleum,” 
she said, while making up for a movie 
late in her career, Jezebel was the im- 
age she reveled in, and when a friend re- 
minded her that Jezebel was thrown to 
the dogs, Tallulah replied: “Yes, but 
first she rode with kings and princes.” 


Died. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, 77, 
publisher (1935-61) and board chairman 
(1957-68) of the New York Times, who 
gave new depth and scope to the fa- 
miliar slogan, “All the News That's Fit 
to Print”; after a long illness; in Man- 
hattan. Sulzberger tempered his indom- 
itable dignity with wry good humor. In 
order to succeed, he once said, “you 
work very hard, you never watch the 
clock, you polish up the handle on the 
big front door. And you marry the 
boss’s daughter.” Sulzberger did just 
that. In 1917 the young Columbia grad- 
uate married Iphigene Ochs, the only 
child of Times Publisher Adolph Ochs, 
who had wanted his daughter to marry 
a newspaperman to perpetuate the dy- 
nasty. Sulzberger had no journalistic ex- 
perience, but swiftly proved himself to 
be an ingenious and resourceful exec- 
utive, first as an assistant to the general 
manager, than as vice president, and 
finally, in 1935, as thé paper's fourth 
publisher. Under his stewardship, the 
Times brightened its pages with more 
pictures and a crisper, more readable 
writing style, expanded its coverage with 
greater emphasis on personality studies 
and news analysis. He allowed his edi- 
tors wide latitude in day-to-day opera- 
tions, engaged in debate rather than ex- 
cathedra dicta to implement his ideas, de- 
lighted in writing long letters to the edi- 
tor under the pen name A. Aitchess. 
By 1961, the Times’s daily circulation 
had risen 48%, to 680,265, and its Sun- 
day circulation had nearly doubled, to 
1,306,418. Sulzberger was nearing 70, 
and he felt that it was time to step 
down. “The Times must never grow 
old,” he said. “Youth is best served by 
youth.” 


Died. Karl Barth, 82, eminent Swiss 
theologian and one of the most influ- 
ential religious thinkers of the century 
(see RELIGION) 
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People can live 
without street lights. 
Sometimes. 


Modern lighting can make streets safer two ways. And the most 
efficient street light ever has been invented by General Electric. 


When new street lights go up, the traffic-accident rate goes down. So does the crime rate. 
And it doesn't matter if the street lights are going up for the first time 
or replacing old-fashioned ones. The results are the same in city after city. 
Cities like New York, Hartford, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga. 
Relighting one area of Indianapolis, 
for example, cut the accident rate 48%. The crime rate, 85%. 
The number of lives that could be saved by lighting high-accident and 
high-crime areas across the country is incalculable. 
And now they can be lighted better than ever before. Because now General Electric 
has invented a new kind of bulb. It's called the Lucalox® lamp. 
And it's the most efficient source of white light ever invented. 
Lucalox street-lighting systems can produce twice as much light as the most efficient 
mercury systems. And they can do it at less cost. 
Other developments from General Electric help reduce accidents and crime in 
other ways. There are two-way communication systems 
for police use. And engines for police helicopters. And a miniature TV camera 
that can keep an eye on a neighborhood or an expressway even at night. 
Making our streets safer is the kind of progress that affects us 
every day of our lives. And every night. 
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The Death of Two Extraordinary Christians 


One was a Protestant theologian who labored quietly in university 
towns of Switzerland and Germany for half a century. The other was 
a Roman Catholic monk who worked hermitlike on his writings in 
the hills of central Kentucky. But while Karl Barth gave his life to schol- 
arship and Thomas Merton to contemplation, both men were Chris- 
tian activists who found in the Word a command to do. Barth stood 
courageously against Nazi totalitarianism. Merton drove himself end- 
lessly in championing the cause of the poor and oppressed. On their jour- 
ney toward their deaths last week, each brought to his age, and to 
his fellow man, a message of love that was ardently Christian 


KARL BARTH 


To believe in Christ has always been, 
as Kierkegaard put it, an inexplicable 
leap of faith. The most profound preach- 
er of that mystery in the 20th century 
was Karl Barth, who died last week at 


ARTHUR SIEGEL 





BARTH IN CHICAGO (1962) 
Bombshell on the playground. 


the age of 82. Eulogized as the cen- 
tury’s most significant religious thinker, 
Barth changed the course of Protestant 
theology in his lifetime almost single- 
handedly, Though he abhorred theo- 
logical systems, he produced, in his 14- 
volume Church Dogmatics, the most 
powerful exposition of Protestant 
thought since Calvin's /nstitutes. 

Like the mysteries that he plumbed, 
Barth himself was rich in paradox. He 
was a theologian who almost bellig- 
erently proposed the “wholly otherness” 
of God, yet he lived long enough to 
write a book mellowly asserting the “hu- 
manity” of a loving Creator. Though a 
critic of the Roman Catholic Church 
until Vatican II renewal, Barth had to 
concede that some of his most astute in- 
terpreters were Catholic theologians. He 
mixed profound spiritual insights with 
a wit that could be caustic or self-crit- 
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ical; a friend called him the only Swiss 
with a sense of humor. He was ag- 
gressively anti-Nazi, yet strangely un- 
concerned about Communist aggression. 
An ordained minister of the Reformed 
Church, he delivered his best sermons be- 
fore those whom he called his fellow sin- 
ners—the prisoners in the Basel jail. 

Idolatrous Counterfeiters. The son 
of a Swiss Reformed pastor, Barth stud- 
ied theology at the University of Berlin 
under Church Historian Adolf von Har- 
nack, Perhaps the greatest of Protestant 
liberals, Harnack stressed the importance 
of Jesus as a supreme ethical teacher 
more than as God's son, and Christianity 
as the culmination of mankind's spir- 
itual aspirations. World War I destroyed 
Barth’s faith in secular optimism; he 
was also appalled that his teachers sup- 
ported the war policy of Kaiser Wil- 
helm. While serving as a pastor of a 
Reformed church in the Swiss village 
of Safenwill, Barth returned to the close 
study of Scripture. In 1918, he pub- 
lished a modest little book called The 
Epistle to the Romans. Rewritten and ex- 
panded in 1921, the work, in the words 
of Roman Catholic Scholar Karl Adam, 
“fell like a bombshell on the playgrounds 
of the theologians.” 

Against the liberals who assumed the 
partnership of God and man, Barth pro- 
claimed a radically transcendent Creator 
whose message had been hurled like a 
stone at humanity. In contrast to an eth- 
ical, teaching Jesus, Barth preached a di- 
vine Christ who was, in his person, 
God’s message to man. Rejecting the 
higher criticism that reduced the Bible 
to human wish fulfillment, Barth pro- 
claimed the objective authority of Scrip- 
ture. The Bible, he wrote, was not man’s 
word about God, but God's word about 
man. Barth’s thinking, which came to 
be known as “crisis theology” or “neo-or- 
thodoxy,” stressed a God who stood in 
constant judgment against idolatrous 
counterfeiters of faith who sought to cre- 
ate him in their own image. 

It was just such an idolatry that Barth 
saw in Nazism, which sought to im- 
pose Hitler's ideology on the Protestant 
churches of Germany. As a leader of 
the so-called “Confessing Church,” 
Barth, then a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, was the principal author 
of the Barmen Declaration, which op- 
posed the Nazi infiltration of Christianity 





as a heathen profanation of God's mes- 
sage. Expelled from Germany in 1935, 
Barth continued his war of words against 
Hitlerism from the University of Basel. 
Later he volunteered for the Swiss home 
defense force and served as a border 
guard during World War I. 

Catacomb Christianity. The prophet- 
ic critic of Nazism mellowed into an 
enigmatic neutral during the cold war. 
In 1945, he defended the return of po- 
litical freedom to the German people, 
who, he said, had been Hitler's first vic- 
tims. He consistently refused to con- 
demn the aggressions of Russia with 
anything like the same vigor with which 
he had challenged Hitler. Unlike Na- 
zism, Barth argued, Communism was a 
totally materialistic philosophy whose 
frank atheism represented no threat to 
the internal authenticity of the church. 
He thus refused to protest the Com- 
Mmunist invasion of Hungary—although 
when a friend visited him in the hos- 
pital last summer and asked about his 
health, Barth growled: “I’m fine, but 
the Czechs are not.” 

Barth grandly overlooked secular and 
theological developments that displeased 
him. Although he was one of the foun- 
ders of the World Council of Church- 
es, and his writings in the 1930s had 
helped create the climate for ecumenism, 
he later came to criticize the organization 
as “too institutionalist.”” Such aloofness 
from trends others thought relevant in- 
evitably won him criticism, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, once something of a follower, 
dismissed Barth's politics as naive and 
his theology as suitable only for cat- 
acomb Christianity. Other contemporary 
theologians charged that Barth paid too 
little attention to the role of history 
and sociology in the development of 
Christianity and that he spoke a Bib- 
licist language to modern men crying 
for a fresher mode of revelation. Yet 
even his critics had to acknowledge 
that theology could never be the same 
again. “He is a mountain,” admitted 
Dr. Benjamin Reist of San Francisco 
Seminary. “To get beyond him you 
have to climb over him.” 

A Thinker's Grappling. Despite his 
acknowledged eminence, Barth's mas- 
terwork, Church Dogmatics, is one of 
the least-read great books of the cen- 
tury, and Barthian neo-orthodoxy now 
seems almost as old hat as the or- 
thodoxy it displaced. Yet Barth wanted 
no disciples—except, he said, for his 
own sons Markus, a professor at Pitts- 
burgh Theology Seminary, and Chris- 
toph, a Biblical scholar at the Univer- 
sity of Mainz, Germany—and he often 
told students: “Don’t repeat what I have 
said. Learn to think for yourselves.” 
He tried firmly to shun theological fash- 
ion, and his constant goal was to bring 
men back to the authenticity of God's 
word, Today, Barth’s endless, old-fash- 
ioned commentary on this message may 
appear to be an obstacle to that goal. To- 
morrow, it may well be read afresh as 
a vivid encounter of a great thinker’s 
grappling with the divine unknown. 
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THOMAS MERTON 


“The scenario calls for a quiet death 
among concerned chipmunks,” Thomas 
Merton once wrote a friend after sur- 
viving major surgery, “and I'd like it 
that way.” He did not get his wish. On 
the very day that Karl Barth lay dying 
in Basel, the 53-year-old Trappist poet 
priest was attending an ecumenical con 
ference of Roman Catholic and non 
Christian monks in suburban Bangkok 
Returning to his bungalow to rest dur- 
ing the hot afternoon, he reached out 
to adjust an electric fan and apparently 
touched an exposed wire. He was in 
stantly electrocuted. 

For 20 years Merton had been the 
most publicly visible Christian contem- 
plative since St. Simeon Stylites took 
refuge on top of a pillar. Merton's pil 
lar was print, and he had not exactly cho 
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MERTON AT GETHSEMANI 
Pillar of print. 


sen it for himself. What he had chosen, 
at the age of 26 and as a new convert 
to Roman Catholicism, was the silent 
and anonymous life of the Trappist 
monks, who rise early, work hard, eat lit- 
tle and pray much. When he entered 
the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani 
in Kentucky, however, his abbot de- 
creed that Merton should continue writ- 
ing—as he had since the age of ten 
Merton was ordained a priest in 1949, 
the year after his first major book, The 
Seven Storey Mountain, had become a 
bestseller and thrust him permanently 
into a life of books, articles, poems 
and a massive correspondence with 
friends all over the world 
Provocative Perfume. The most lu- 
cidly honest autobiography since Rous- 
seau’s Confessions, The Seven Storey 
Mountain found a surprisingly receptive 
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audience in the uneasy, searching post 
war world. The book was a frank, self-ef- 
facing narrative of Merton's peripatetic 
youth: his dizzying year at Cambridge, 
his first grapplings with the craft of po- 
etry, his mildly wicked undergraduate 
years at Columbia (including a one-meet- 
ing membership in the Young Com- 
munist League), his ultimate discovery 
of a faith and a vocation. It was a 
book suffused with spiritual zeal, and 
was perhaps the last great flowering of 
Catholic romanticism. Its perfume was 
provocative. Under its spell, disillusioned 
veterans, students, even teen-agers 
flocked to monasteries across the coun 
try either to stay or visit as retreatants. 
The Seven Storey Mountain also hint 
ed of the Merton to come. Prophetically, 
he digressed in it to deliver a stinging re- 
buke to the civilization that could pro- 
duce a Harlem. In a wide range of 
books and articles, Merton returned 
again and again to themes of social jus- 
tice and a quiet, but very absolute paci- 
fism. He lent his name to many an- 
tiwar organizations, resolutely opposed 
the Viet Nam war. Just two months 
ago, he characterized some student ac 
tivists he met as “real modern monks.” 
Fascinated by Zen. Merton's wide 
ranging, eclectic mind could touch upon 
the Beatles or the Bomb, but for a quar- 
ter of a century he never left the Abbey 
of Gethsemani, except for trips to the 
doctor or drives with visiting friends 
around neighboring Kentucky hills. In 
fact, for almost a decade, with his ab- 
bot’s permission, he had withdrawn from 
much of the community life, living Tho- 
reau-like in a small hermitage on abbey 
property more than a mile from the 
main buildings. This year he was final- 
ly granted a leave of absence from Geth 
semani to study Oriental monasticism 
and its possible application to the West 
ern contemplative tradition 
Merton had long been fascinated by 
Zen, and he argued that Buddhism was 
a philosophic discipline that could well 
be employed by Christians. “Buddhism 
is not a religion in our sense of the 
word,” he told friends at California's 
Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions on his way to Asia in Oc- 
tober. “It’s a totally different approach 
to reality, a psychological thing. I be 
lieve it's quite possible for a Catholic 
to enter into the esoteric traditions of Ti- 
betan Buddhism.” He departed for Asia, 
said W. H. Ferry of the Center, “ab- 
solutely bouncing with expectation.” 
From New Delhi, he wrote of long 
meetings with the Dalai Lama in the Hi 
malayan foothills and of an eight-day re- 
treat among the exiled Tibetan monks 
One lama courteously composed a poem 
celebrating their meeting, and Poet Mer 
ton returned the compliment. There was 
an added serenity in his final letter to 
the Center. “In my contacts with these 
new friends, I also feel a consolation in 
my own faith in Christ and his in- 
dwelling presence,” wrote Merton. “I 
hope and believe he may be present in 
the hearts of all of us.” 
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Nothing reflects a masculine outlook as 
much as robust ENGLISH LEATHER 
ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Brisk as a 
salute; in handsome redwood gift 
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JORDAENS 
Far more than a poor man’s Rubens 


ART 


AS THE OLD SING” (co 





1640 





PAINTING 
A Particularity of Flesh 


Born in another age or in another 
country, Jacob Jordaens might have been 
considered a great painter, But the Low 
Countries in the 1600s, in spite of wars 
with Spain and brutal religious repres 
sion, saw the flowering of one incom 
parable painter after another—Vermeer 
and Rembrandt in Holland, Rubens and 
Van Dyck in Flanders. As a result, Jor 
daens passed into history as something 
of an also-ran. Now, thanks to a splen 
drous 315-work display of paintings, tap 
estries, drawings and prints at the Na- 


tonal Gallery of Canada in Ottawa, 
Jordaens is finally getting the kind of 
tull-beam spotlight necessary to illu 


minate his artistic individuality in all 
its flaws and triumphs 

Princely Portrait. Some of the tri 
umphs, in fact, are being credited to Jor 
daens for the first time. Britain's Mi 
Jaffé, a Rubens scholar who as 
sembled the show, perused the world’s 
great treasure 
tributing no 


chael 


houses, ended by reat 

fewer than 30 paintings 
and some 70 drawings to Jordaens 
Among them ts a princely portrait that 
had hung for 108 years in Scotland's 
Rossie Priory labeled V elas- 
Rubens.” Another, portraying 
the infant Bacchus, Jaffe pulled from a 
musty storcroom in Warsaw's National 
Museum 


“General 
quez by 


If scholars sometimes seem batflingly 
mercurial as to just who had a brush 
in Which painting. there ts good reason 
Every important master in those times 
kept an atelier that 
enployed dozens of apprentices to help 


including Jordaens 


execute the large decorative panels that 
were the order of the day. Even major 
painters often helped each other on big 
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Van Dyck and Jordaens 
worked side by side on the Rubens ceil 
ing pieces for the Jesuit Church in Ant 
werp. The Jordaens show itself is also 
a major achievement in assemblage 
Paintings were loaned by Queen Eliz 
abeth, President Giuseppe Saragat of 
Italy, the Prado, and Rumania’s Bruk 
enthal Museum. Even Leningrad’s Her 
mitage contributed 


COMMUSSIONS 


What emerges from this definitive 
show is that Jordaens was not just a 
poor man’s Rubens—who in that day 


was the acknowledged titan who be 
strode not only the narrow world of Ant 
werp but all the courts of Europe. Cer 
tainly many of Jordaens’ paintings echo 
his master, just as do some of Van 
Dyck’s, Rubens’ other (and younger) dis 
ciple. Van Dyck went to the British 
court to make a successful career as per 
haps the sleekest portraitist of all time 
Jordaens stayed in Antwerp 

Indulgent Affection. Jordaens scorned 
Van Dyck’s elegancies. In 
Rubens, he looked at the roistering plea 
a good burgher’s family life 
feeling any 


contrast to 


sures of 
without 
them into the realm of gods, goddesses 
or nymphs. He was more interested in 
the play of light than Rubens ever was, 
faces, with that un 
that candlelight 
something that Rubens 


need to translate 


und his studies of 
expected illumination 
can bring. are 
never tried nor 

Sull, it ts in his paintings of the Flem 
ish family that Jordaens’ particularity 


achieved 


emerges, As the Old Sing, So the Young 
Twitter is ostensibly an allegory based 
on Twelfth Night. The symbols of mor 
tality a guitering candle, a menacing 
owl, «a goldfinch—lurk in the back 


vround, but the foreground ts far trom 
heroic. The table is rich with a pan 
oply of food. An old woman, poignant 


ly observed down to the last wrinkle, 
sings from a song sheet to a sensuous 
mother holding a child on her lap. The 
paterfamilias, far from being majestic, 
is a fat burgher observed candidly but 
with indulgent affection. Over the bur- 
gher’s shoulder, Jordaens has painted 
himself, sporting a fool's cap. It is both 
warm and sardonic, vividly realistic and 
monumentally composed 


Jordaens died in 1678, the same day 
as his daughter. A man who enjoyed 
the life of the senses, risked the dis- 


pleasure of the Catholic authorities by 
turning Calvinist, he probably expected 
little of posterity. Posterity may not 
rank him among immortals, but the Ot- 
tawa show demonstrates he should have 
a place of his own 


SCULPTURE 
Fishhooks in the Memory 


At first glance, the constructions of 
H. C. Westermann seem as innocent as 
something made for a child, Many of 
them look like dollhouses and, like doll 
houses, have doors that open and win 
dows to peer through into magical tn- 
teriors where tiny figures go about their 
unknown business. But wait. Take the 
centerpiece of a comprehensive show 
of Westermann’s work mounted at the 
Los Angeles County Museum. Its ttle 
is the first eye opener: Memorial to the 


Idea of Man If He Was an Idea. The fig- 
ure’s mouth is an angry gap, Its nose 
vaguely phallic, its ears two wooden 


plugs, its body a cupboard, When a view- 
er (avoiding the museum's watchful 
guard) opens the cupboard door, he 
finds a tiny armless man dangling head 
down from a trapeze, Beneath, a ship 
is sinking in a sea of bottle tops, A sav- 
age commentary on the condition of 
man? A joke? If it is a joke, it is one 
in which the viewer does not quite get 
the point. But it leaves him feeling that 
it may be his fault 

Sometime Gandy Dancer. Just why 
this should be, Westermann himself is 
unable to explain. He is an avowed anti- 
intellectual who insists that he never 
reads books. At 46, he still likes to 
stand on his hands with a cigar in his 
mouth. After all, he was pro- 
fessional acrobat—and he likes cigars 
The son of a Los Angeles accountant, 
he took off as a youth for the logging 
camps of the Pacific Northwest. Since 
then, he has worked as a carpenter, plas 
terer and handyman, fought as a Ma 
rine in two wars before hitting upon 
his present trade. Today, he lives with 
his second wife Joanna, daughter of In- 
dustrial Designer Lester Beall, and works 
in the front room of the cottage they 
Father Beall’s gentlemanly 
farm in Brookfield Center, Conn 

During his knockabout years, Wes- 
termann irreverent 


once a 


live in on 


acquired an imag 
ination and a keen respect for crafts 
manship. The Last Ray of Hope is a 
highly polished pair of workman's boots 
(he spent two weeks polishing them) 
set on a platform of linoleum foil and en 


closed in an immaculately machined 
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WESTERMANN'S OBJECTS: 
WIT NAILED DOWN— 
AND SOMETIMES POLISHED 


“THE LAST RAY OF HOPI 


“MEMORIAL TO THE IDEA OF MAN IF HE WAS AN IDEA” 


BURNING HOUSE” 
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WESTERMANN ENJOYING HIMSELF 
Furious defiance of conventionality. 


glass box. They suggest a display in the 
front window of some country store 
with a cracker barrel and iron stove in 
side. The title apparently has some ob- 
scure relevance in Westermann’s mind 
to his reverence for honest workmanship 
Says Westermann: “I think they are 
beautiful. They're comfortable and give 
your ankles support.” Wet Flower is 
his imagination at its most antic. Styl- 
ized flowers droop over a stone in- 
scribed; “The pain and glory are half 
the story, the rest being rain.” Droplets 
of clear plastic drip on the inside of 
the glass. “It’s a flower on a rainy day 
seen through a window,” he says 

Masked Innocence. His imagination 
takes another turn with Burning House 
Topped by a Dairy Queen turret, it 
stands on spindle legs like a kind of styl- 
ized cockerel. A mirrored slot is its 
front door, a bell tolls the alarm from 
its innards, and brass flames flick from 
its windows. A viewer can peer past 
them to discover a drawing of a gro- 
tesque dragon and miniature ladders 
leading to invisible upper rooms from 
which there is obviously no escape. What 
does it mean? “I have no idea,” says 
Westermann. “I can build a thing, but 
I can’t nail down what it is about. I 
don’t know what it means. I guess that 
must mean I'm nuts.” 

Of course he is nothing of the sort 
His innocence is only a mask for a set 
tled malice directed against a society 
that he thinks has gone mad. He keeps 
a punching bag in his studio, and every 
once in a while “beats the hell out of 
it.” His visual jokes are intuitional and 
may indeed have no rational point. But 
they end up as a kind of emotional fish- 
hook, snagged in the memory. They 
are images not wholly explicable, but im- 
possible to dislodge 
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QUARTERBACK RUNNING BACK RUNNING BACK 
Terry Hanratty O. J. Simpson Paul Gipson Leroy Keyes 
Notre Dame Southern Cal. Houston Purdue 


SPORT 





TIME’s All-America: The Pick of the Pros 


S Christmas vacation nears, grad- 
uating college seniors are busily in- 
terviewing for that perfect job with the 
perfect company. Yet for a small group 
of seniors, plans for the immediate fu- 
ture are based not on a personnel man’s 
questions but on their own violent dem- 
onstrations. They are the college-foot- 
ball players who hope that they have 
shown enough size, speed, skill and 
strength to be selected by professional 
football scouts to play for pay. 

Since Walter Camp popularized All- 
America college teams at the turn of 
the century, they have become as com- 
mon as cheerleaders. Yet to most of 
the All-America athletes, the only thing 
that counts is the cool assessment by 
the pro scouts. Since 1958, TIME’s All- 
America has been based on reports from 
the scouts. Several Heisman Trophy 
winners have not made the team; a 
good many small-college players who 
never made anyone else’s All-America 
have lived up to the scouts’ estimates. 

Herewith, TIMe’s eleventh All-Amer 
ica—as picked by the head scouts of 
the National and American Football 
League teams, 


OFFENSE 
© QUARTERBACK: Terry Hanratty, No- 
tre Dame, 6 ft. 1 in., 210 Ibs. “Han- 
ratty has it all,” says one scout. “He 
can throw long or short, soft or hard, 
on a high trajectory or on a line.” Oth- 
ers praise his faking and peripheral vi- 


cockiness of a good team leader.” His 
faults—a penchant for “throwing into 
a crowd,” and tipping off a pass play 
by dropping his right foot back just be- 
fore the ball is centered—are correct- 
able. His recent knee injury is a minus, 
but could work as a plus by exempting 
him from that other draft—military ser- 
vice. Always on the lookout for taller, 
stronger quarterbacks, some scouts pre- 
fer Greg Cook, Cincinnati, 6 ft. 4 in., 
205 lbs. He led the nation in yards 
gained by passing (3,272). The scouts 
like the way Cook’s head sticks up like 
a periscope above the mauling linemen 
to survey his receivers downfield. 

® RUNNING BACKS: O. J. Simpson, 
Southern Cal, 6 ft. 2 in., 210 Ibs.; and 
Paul Gipson, Houston, 6 ft., 205 Ibs. 
The scouts are calling 1968 the Year 
of the Running Back. Reason No. | is 
Heisman Trophy Winner Simpson, ev- 
erybody’s All-Everything. The pros liken 
his bulling power, his marvelous moves 
and his explosive speed to a cross be 
tween Jim Brown and Gale Sayers. 
That means, as one scout says, that “he 
is the greatest college runner in 10-20- 
SO years—unbelievable!” Noting that 
OJ. ran the ball an average of 35 
times a game this season, the scouts 
talk in awed tones about his “incredible 
durability.” Reason No, 2 for the Year 
of the Running Back ts Gipson, who, 
in any normal season, would undoubt- 
edly have won the same high praise 
now reserved for Simpson. As it 1s, he 








and a pass receiver with more moves 
than a belly dancer 

@ FLANKER: Leroy Keyes, Purdue, 6 
ft. 3 in., 205 Ibs. The most versatile of 
the college backs, Keyes seems to have 
just one shortcoming: there is only one 
of him. The scouts, citing the way he 
has demolished Notre Dame on both of- 
fense and defense, are touting him for al- 
most every position on the field except 
head lineman. Most, however, agree his 
speed, deceptive moves and pass-grab- 
bing skills would be put to best use as 
a flanker, “He's so great,” says one 
scout, “a mean coach would use him 
both ways until he burned out.” 

® ENDS: Ted Kwalick, Penn State, 6 
ft. 4 in., 230 Ibs.; and Ron Sellers, Flor- 
ida State, 6 ft. 4 in., 187 lbs. Kwalick 
is heralded by one scout as “probably 
the finest tight end since Mike Ditka 
came out of Pittsburgh.” He can go 
deep for a pass, and once he has the 
ball “turns upfield and just knocks some 
body over. He'll not out-nifty anybody, 
but with his size he bowls over the de- 
fense like duckpins.” Some scouts say 
Kwalick will have to learn a bit more 
about blocking to become a real pro 
star. Sellers, the top college receiver 
this season, with 86 receptions, is a 
swift, shifty end already running the 
kirid of pass patterns the pros prize 
His strongest asset: “a complete dis- 
regard for personal welfare when going 
after the ball.” A close runner-up ts 
Jim Seymour, Notre Dame, 6 ft. 4 In., 
205 lbs. Though a few pro teams ques- 
tion his speed, one scout lauds his “knack 
of keeping his eyes on the defender 
and on the ball at the same time.” 

® TACKLES: George Kunz, Notre Dame, 
6 ft. 5 in., 245 Ibs.; and Dave Foley, 
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ever Notre Dame needed clutch yard- 
age, a running back took off behind 
Kunz's blocking. A former tight end, 
he has the strength and agility to “pick 
up a big defensive end and whip him 
to the outside,” says one scout’s report. 
“He pass protects like a pro now.” 
Foley is a “big, tough, mean lineman” 
from a school that specializes in turn- 
ing out pro tackles. The scouts predict 
that he will win a starting assignment 
on any team that drafts him. 

® GUARDS: John Shinners, Xavier, 6 
ft. 3 in., 255 Ibs.; and Rufus Mayes, 
Ohio State, 6 ft. 5 in., 250 Ibs. Few col- 
lege guards are big enough to hold 
their own in the pros, and the pros usu- 
ally fill the position with the fastest 
and most agile college tackles. In the 
case of Shinners, however, this need 
not be true. He is a stick-out at guard, 
with “great maneuverability, good lat- 
eral movement and the speed to pull 
out and lead sweeps. He’s a winner—pe- 
riod.’ Mayes is a converted tight end 
with “excellent balance, quick feet and 
grand size.” He is sull growing, and 
the scouts are convinced that his best 
football is still ahead of him. 

® CENTER: John Didion, Oregon State, 
6 ft. 4 in., 244 Ibs. Centers with pro po- 
tential are hard to find in college ball, 
but Didion comes closest among the 
1968 seniors. A crisp, sure blocker, he 
is adept at opening up the middle, cut- 
ting off the blitz or dropping back for 
pass protection, One scout says that Di- 
dion “gets on the linebacker faster than 
any other center I've seen.” 


DEFENSE 
@ ENDS: Ted Hendricks, Miami, 6 ft. 8 
in., 222 Ibs.; and Bill Stanfill, Georgia, 
6 ft. 6 in., 242 lbs. On the field, Hen- 














dricks looks like a basketball player 
who accidentally put on the wrong uni- 
form. Confident that he can easily pack 
another 25 or 30 Ibs. onto his lean 
frame, scouts predict the “Stork” will 
continue to “worry hell out of a back- 
field” with his long-arm way of de- 
flecting passes, and snagging ballcarriers 
from behind, Stanfill is a relentless de- 
fender who specializes in flattening quar- 
terbacks, Nothing fancy about him, say 
the scouts, “just a big strong boy who 
gets to the ballcarrier.” 

® TACKLES: Joe Greene, North Texas 
State, 6 ft. 4 in., 274 Ibs.; and Rolf Krue- 
ger, Texas A & M, 6 ft. 4 in., 240 Ibs. 
Pumping his arms and legs like pistons, 
Greene is a kind of fearsome onesome. 
Says one scouting report: “He's tough 
and mean and comes to hit people. 
Good killer instincts. Mobile and hos- 
tile.” The consensus on Krueger is that 
he is “a natural.” He is “rugged, du- 
rable, covers the outside very well and 
has lots of desire,” just like his brother 
Charlie, a tackle for the San Francisco 
49ers. His coaches at A & M say that 
he is more advanced than his brother 
was at a comparable age, and the scouts 
feel that Rolf is good for at least ten 
years of frontline duty as a pro. 

® LINEBACKERS: Ron Pritchard, Ari- 
zona State, 6 ft. 1 in., 226 Ibs.; Bill En- 
yart, Oregon State, 6 ft. 3 in., 235 Ibs.; 
and Bob Babich, Miami (Ohio), 6 ft. 2 
in., 225 Ibs. Pritchard is “a great hitter 
who can crunch the wide play” and 
has the speed to stick with a receiver 
coming out of the backfield. One scout 
ranks him with top Pro Linebackers 
Tommy Nobis and Dick Butkus. The 
only difference “is that Pritchard is one 
inch shorter.” Enyart, who also rates 


high as an offensive fullback, is “a hard- 


nosed kid who can make those snap judg- 
ments that give him a jump on the 
play.” Known for his bone-jarring tack- 
les, he lives up to his nickname: “Earth- 
quake.” Babich is an equally deadly 
tackler, but with an extra shot of adren- 
aline. He may be the fleetest of college 
linebackers, and the pros laud his abil- 
ity to “always be where the ball is.” 

® CORNERBACKS. Jim Marsalis, Ten- 
nessee State, 6 ft. 2 in., 190 Ibs.; and 
Tom Maxwell, Texas A & M, 6 ft, 2 
in,, 192 lbs. After four years of playing 
man-for-man defense—a rarity among 
college teams—Marsalis figures to make 
the transition into the pros with ease. 
He has “sprinter's speed plus the mean 
streak you need to play corner.” Max- 
well, in the terse, tight lingo of the scout- 
ing reports, is: “Fast, with good hands. 
Covers a lot of ground. Likes to play it 
tight. Tough.” If he were not a junior, an- 
other top contender is Jake Scott, Geor- 
gia, 6 ft. 1 in., 190 Ibs. He is a blue- 
streak threat on punt returns. When he 
becomes available, some scouts contem- 
plate using him as a running back be- 
cause of “his skill and instinct for using 
blockers.” 

® SAFETIES: Tony Kyasky, Syracuse, 6 
ft. 4 in., 210 Ibs.; and Roger Wehrli, Mis- 
souri, 6 ft, 187 Ibs. Kyasky has a 
“good nose for the ball.” A solid, con- 
sistent performer, he is big enough to 
fight it out with a tight end, quick 
enough to stop an off-tackle play, Wehrli 
will probably be cast as a free safety be- 
cause of his knack for homing in on 
the ball, “He’s a tough kid,” says one 
scout. “Maybe too tough. I've seen him 
knock himself cuckoo on tackles.” The 
nation’s top punt returner, with an aver- 
age runback of 11.7 yds., he can go all 
the way with an interception. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
The Genius at CBS 


By one definition, an inventor is some- 
one who converts fancies into facts. A 
man who turns fancies into facts and 
then facts into entire industries is much 
more. He may even be deserving of 
that overworked word: genius. The de- 
scription seems to fit Peter Goldmark, 
62, president and head of research for 
CBS Labs. Goldmark built the world’s 
first practical color TV system in 1940 
and invented the long-playing record in 
1948. His latest discovery may well 
touch off an even greater electronic con- 
vulsion. In Manhattan last week, he dis- 


GOLDMARK AT HOME 
Enough to keep the boss on edge. 


played the first operating model of Elec- 
tronic Video Recording (EVR), a new 
system that transforms an ordinary TV 
set into a movie screen on which a view- 
er can play a series of films at any 
time he wishes as easily as he could 
play a phonograph record. 

The EVR prototype comes 15 months 
after CBS announced Goldmark’s plans 
for a revolutionary “educational art 
form” that could turn every TV set 
into a teaching machine. Though an 
EVR owner will not be able to record 
his Own programs, he will be able to 
pre-made films on almost any 
topic. In theory, a family equipped with 
EVR will become a self-contained ed- 
ucational center: Junior will study the 
sex life of grasshoppers (the subject 
Goldmark drolly demonstrated _ last 
week), Father will settle back for an eve- 
ning of golf lessons or an audio-visual 
version of Lire and Mother will sharp- 
en her French through an EVR cor- 
respondence course. CBS has already 
drawn up a manufacturing agreement 
with Motorola, Inc., under which Mo 
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order 


torola will turn out EVR for institutions 
in less than two years and for the pub- 
lic market by late 1971. 

Freezing Frames. The effect of Gold- 
mark’s system is to free individual TV re 
ceivers from the confinement of com- 
mercial broadcasting. Under its agree- 
ment with CBS, Motorola will produce 
briefcase-sized player units with wires 
that clamp onto the antenna terminals 
of existing TV sets. The viewer can 
then choose a film cartridge, drop it 
into the player, and dial an unused chan- 
nel. The film, which automatically 
threads and rewinds itself, can carry 
nearly an hour of black-and-white view- 
ing and can be stopped at any time for et 





TEACHER WITH EVR 


ther individual “freezes” or to flip the 
frames through one by one as in a 
slide projector 

The heart of EVR is a tightly wound 
film, 8.75 mm. wide, that can store an as 
tounding 180,000 separate frames on 
one seven-inch roll. Previously, no one 
had been able to compress so much 
film and still preserve its ability to pro 
duce clear playbacks. While working 
on a CBS lunar-photography project for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad 
ministration, Goldmark devised a high- 
resolution film that can carry millions 
of bits of electronic information. That 
film has led to an even more startling 
breakthrough. Goldmark and his col- 
leagues have managed to treat black-and- 
white film with electronic color codes 
so that it will reproduce full-color im 
ages. When the coded film passes 
through a special scanner, the colors 
are electronically retrieved for viewing 
on the TV screen. The discovery of 
this cheap color film is likely to stir a rev- 
olution in the motion-picture industry 
and may someday give every amateur 


the resources of color-movie photog- 
raphy at drugstore prices. 

Captivating Experiences. Goldmark 
believes that initially EVR will be pure- 
ly instructional—used in schools, hos- 
pitals and industries—if only for rea- 
sons of cost. Motorola will price the 
first EVR player units at nearly $800 
apiece. Yet mass production could con 
ceivably push the price down to a frac- 
tion of that and eventually lead to TV 
sets with built-in EVR units. “EVR will 
make education as compelling as TV en- 
tertainment,” Goldmark insists. He 
points out that with EVR, a backwoods 
teacher could become an educational 
paragon, ordering lectures by Robert 
Lowell on poetry, by Zino Francescatti 
on the violin, by the President of the 
U.S. on politics. 

Born in Hungary, and possessed of a 
rich musical heritage (he enjoys play- 
ing his cello to his mother’s violin ac- 
companiment), the grey-haired Gold- 
mark hardly seems the Edison-style sci- 
entific adventurer. But after studying 
physics at the University of Vienna, he 
became so captivated by television that 
he turned to electronics and moved to 
the U.S. in 1933 to apply for a job 
with RCA. He was blithely unaware of 
the Depression—until he was abruptly 
turned down. He finally joined CBS in 
the early days of broadcast TV. “We 
did everything—put on the show, ran 
transmitters, jumped in front of the cam 
eras,” he says. “We had no audience— 
there were only a handful of TV sets 
in the country—but we had to keep on 
the air to hold our license.” Goldmark 
still maintains a workshop in his Stam- 
ford, Conn., home, in which he repairs 
his own TV sets and tinkers with his lat- 
est experiments 

Most Horrible Sound. At CBS, Gold- 
mark’s bursts of innovation keep man- 
agement watchful. His first color-TV 
system, far simpler than today’s color 
models, Was rejected because it would 
have required the junking of all black- 
and-white broadcasting equipment then 
in existence. Though engineers had been 
working on long-playing records for 
years, Goldmark did not try his hand 
at it until he listened to a recorded Vla 
dimir Horowitz concert and despaired 
at the periodic clunks of rejecting 78 
r.p.m. records—"the most horrible sound 
man ever made.” In 24 years, he had 
compressed the playing time for six 78- 
r.p.m. records into the first 334 mi- 
crogroove disk and started a multimil- 
lion-dollar industry 

Goldmark’s EVR may send similar 
shock waves through CBS. EVR fam- 
ilies could, presumably, not bother to 
tune in the network at all and instead 
rely on their own library of TV tapes 
CBS President Frank Stanton answers 
that EVR is an “additive” that will com- 
plement TV, just as record players com- 
plemented radio. Still, CBS has pro- 
tected its profits with an intricate tan- 
gle of patents. An agreement made with 
the New York Times for creation of 
the first EVR educational films, for ex- 
ample, provides that CBS will share 
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with the Times in both production and 
profits. Eventually, as one industry cyn 
ic observed last week, the mediocrity 
of network TV may prove to be a vir- 
tue by stimulating the sales of EVR 


PROGRAMS 


Burn Down Peyton Place? 

Whenever a fresh idea comes on the 
air, TV programmers can be counted 
on to run it into the ground. The Man 
from U.N.C.L.E. spawned The Girl from 
UNCLE. Shindig stirred Hullabaloo 
The Beverly Hillbillies called forth Pet- 
ticoat Junction and then Green Acres. 
Now it's the turn of Laugh-In and The 
Smothers Brothers 

Midseason replacement schedules in- 
clude three Smothers Brothers or Rowan 
and Martin derivatives—and a fourth, 
an all-Negro Laugh-In, may yet be add- 
ed by NBC. ABC will carry a still un- 
utled show by Laugh-In Producers 
George Schlatter and Ed Friendly, in 
troducing a group of unknown comics. 
What's It All About, World?, starring 
Dean Jones and produced by Saul II- 
son and Ernest Chambers, originators 
of The Smothers Brothers, will also go 
on ABC. CBS will pick up another cor- 
porate effort by Smo-Bros Productions, 
The Glenn Campbell Goodtime Hour, 
featuring frequent visitations by Pat 
Paulsen. Among the other midyear sub- 
stitutes following older formulas: an NBC 
mystery comedy, My Friend Tony, by 
Producer Sheldon Leonard (/ Spy), and 
an ABC game show, Generation Gap, 
put together by David Susskind's Tal- 
ent Associates Ltd. 

Open Holes. The new programs will 
fit into scheduling holes opened up by 
the imminent demise of several series, 
most of which are less than a year old 
and never caught on. NBC is dropping 
The Beautiful Phyilis Diller Show. CBS 
is losing Daktari and Blondie. ABC is 
dumping The Don Rickles Show, The 
Ugliest Girl in Town, Journey to the Un- 
known, The Felony Squad and Op- 
eration: Entertainment. The network is 
also jettisoning The Dick Cavett Show 
(Time, March 22), one of TV’s most lit- 
erate daytime programs, which rarely 
ranked higher than 35th among the 35 
daytime shows included in the ratings. 
But the biggest casualty is likely to be 
Peyton Place, originally seen on ABC 
twice a week and at one point in- 
creased to three times a week. The five- 
year-old show has tumbled to the bot- 
tom third of the Nielsen rankings of 
prime-time programs. Next month, it 
will be cut back to one episode weekly, 
and by next fall, unless the ratings im- 
prove dramatically, it will go off the 
air for good. The problem is how to 
find a happy—or even any—ending for 
all the tangled people and plots of Pey- 
ton Place. Executive Producer Paul 
Monash admits that it will be impos- 
sible to “tie up all the story threads. 
The solution has been proposed to have 
the Miles family [Negroes, newly ar- 
rived] burn down the town.” 
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BUSINESS 





THE STOCK MARKET'S ODD MAN OUT 


OTHING on the New York Stock 
Exchange has sold quite so brisk- 
ly as its slogan, “Own Your Share of 
American Business.” The number of in- 
vestors who do has risen from 6,000,000 
to 24 million since 1953, One in eight 
Americans—more than half of them in 
the under-$10,000 income bracket—par- 
ticipate in “people's capitalism.” 

Having sold the people on capitalism, 
the Big Board may now have to sell 
the capitalists on people. The surge in 
trading volume has swelled brokerage- 
house commissions, which many brokers 
have been more eager to pocket than 
to plow into necessary automation. Now, 
faced with a deluge of paperwork, they 
are taking the easy way out by turning 
down business from the small investor. 
So widespread is the move to eliminate 
the little man that President Robert 
Haack of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, speaking to a group of civic lead- 
ers last week in Los Angeles, declared 
that the Exchange “vigorously deplores” 
the trend and might “be forced” to 
take action. 

Nothing Doing. Small-time operators 
are particularly unwelcome at firms 
whose operations are badly snarled. Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., which last month de- 
cided to close ten offices and fire 200 of 
its 1,100 customers’ men, has told survi- 
vors that they will not be paid for taking 
orders that earn less than $12 in commis- 
sions. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
says no to anyone who wants to open a 
new account with an order of less than 
$1,000 for a listed stock, or $5,000 for 
an over-the-counter stock, E.F. Hutton & 
Co. turns down would-be clients with or- 
ders of less than $1,500 for listed stocks, 
$2,500 for over-the-counter shares, and 
$3,000 for “odd-lot” transactions of few- 
er than 100 shares. 

At many firms that have not been re- 
stricted by the exchange, brokers are 
also quick to show the door to the spec- 
ulator whose hankering for cheap stocks 
usually means a foray into the untidy 
over-the-counter market, where most of 
today’s stock-delivery foul-ups occur. 
Says a broker at Chicago's G.H. Walk- 
er & Co.; “Frankly, we're going to re- 
fuse the guy who wants to buy 1,000 
shares of a $1 stock. On the other 
hand, if he's got $800 for a blue-chip 
stock, I'd take that business.” Since bro- 
kers often act as if they are doing him 
a favor by accepting his money, the odd- 
lotter frequently feels like odd man 
out. “I've only got $2,500 to play with,” 
says Hollywood Electrician Richard 
Johnson. “I know that’s not much, But 
I've had to change brokers three times 
in the past year, and each time I've 
had to invest more than I wanted just 
to make a purchase. That's not right.” 

Many brokers contend that it is right 
because the small investor does not pay 
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his way. James W. Davant, managing 
partner of Paine, Webber, argues that 
the cost of handling stock transactions 
is rising so rapidly that brokerage hous- 
es lose money not only on the odd-lot 
business but also on the average “round- 
lot” trade of 100 shares or more. “It is 
unprofitable to serve the investment 
needs of the small investor,” he says 
bluntly. Brokers make money on the 
really big trades—and those profits too 
have been hit. 

A few weeks ago, under pressure 








BIG BOARD'S HAACK 
Now to sell the capitalists on people. 


from the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the New York Stock Exchange 
reduced the fees on trades of more 
than 1,000 shares, dropping them from 
an average .89% to .84% on the value 
of each transaction. This will cost the 
brokers about $150 million in com- 
missions next year, or roughly 7% of 
what they might have expected to earn 
on the big trades. Oddly, to make up 
the diiference, brokers are clamoring 
for an increase in commissions on trans- 
actions of fewer than 100 shares. Such 
commissions range upward from a min- 
imum of $6. 

Yet no one need weep for the bro- 
kers or their firms. Though profits on 
commission transactions will be off from 
last year, the average 16% that the 
firms earn on invested capital compares 
well with any other line of U.S. busi 
ness. Then, of course, there are those cel 
ebrated Wall Street Christmas bonuses 
—even though many brokers are cut- 
ting back a bit. At Merrill Lynch, big- 
gest of all, employees with more than 
20 years’ service, who collected an ex- 


tra 23 weeks’ salary jast Christmas, will 
get only 22 weeks extra this year. Five- 
to ten-year men will get 17 weeks’ ex 
tra pay, down from 18 weeks last year 
But Merrill Lynch, which has led the in- 
dustry in automation, continues to han- 
dle its 1,004,000 customers profitably, 
and opposes higher commissions. Says 
President Donald Regan: “The small 
guy shouldn't bear the burden.” 


JOBS 


Providing Elbow Room 

The Nixon Administration will have 
at least some elbow room in its touchy 
task of restraining the inflationary U.S. 
economy without risking serious un- 
employment. The Labor Department re 
ported last week that, despite the 10% 
tax surcharge, unemployment in the na- 
tion’s 79 million-member force shrank 
from 3.6% in October to 3.3% in No- 
vember, The rate was the lowest since 
the 3.1% of October 1953, when the Ko- 
rean War came to a close. 

Among adult men, joblessness de- 
clined from 2.3% in October to a rec- 
ord low of 2%, while teen-age un- 
employment dropped from 12.7% to 
12.2% . Unemployment among Negroes, 
Orientals and other “nonwhites” also di- 
minished significantly, from 7.4% to 
6.5%, though it remained more than 
double the 3% rate among whites. One 
of the few groups that showed a decline 
was government employees. Partly be- 
cause of the New York City school 
strike, they lost 17,000 jobs—most of 
them only temporarily. 


RETAILING 
The Shopkeeper’s Big Headache 


In Atlanta, a preacher who had al- 
ready looted a sackful of Bibles was 
trailed to a grocery, where he tried to 
make off with a dozen steaks. In Hous- 
ton, an irate father brought his two 
daughters back to a department store, to- 
gether with the $460 worth of clothes 
they had shoplifted. In San Francisco, 
a family of 15—including mother, broth- 
ers, sisters and cousins—swept through 
a department store and collected hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of goods. De- 
tectives who trailed them found that 
the father was waiting outside in the fam- 
ily car with the motor running. 

Similar incidents are occurring across 
the U.S. as store owners battle the 
Christmastime invasion of shoplifters, 
who each year become more numerous 
and more greedy. The annual shoplifting 
take has doubled in seven years, to 
more than $2 billion in 1967, and ear- 
ly returns indicate that it will rise even 
higher in this year’s season of heavy de- 
mand and light fingers. Detroit Detective 
Lieut. James Johnson says, “There's lots 
of money and good employment, but 
they're stealing everything from razor 
blades to fur coats. It's difficult to un- 
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derstand why there's so much shoplifting 
so early this year.” 

Asking the culprit is not much help 
One standard reply is that he is work 
ing on an article about shoplifting, and 
wanted to pull only one job so as to 
write with authority. In years past, ap- 
prehended shoplifters would often break 
into tears and beg for leniency. Not 
today. According to the security man 
ager of a State Street store in Chi- 
cago: “Their attitude now is one of 
hostility and belligerence. Their outlook 
is ‘I don't care. I've been there before.’ 
And there’s more violence—just the oth- 
er day one of my people was bitten 
when she made an arrest.” 

Shopkeepers estimate that half of the 
thieves are teen-agers. They often raid 
stores in gangs of ten or more: one kid 
grabs the loot, and it is then swiftly 
passed from one to another until the 
Store detectives cannot tell, as one put 
it, “What's what or who's who.” Some 
San Francisco store owners, particularly 
those in the immediate vicinity of high 
schools, have become so intimidated by 
the kids that they close their doors dur- 
ing lunch and when students are going 
to or from school. 

The Enemy Within. Store owners 
have also learned to their sorrow that 
the enemy is within as well as without 
V. W. Green, security chief for Foley's 
department store in Houston, notes that 
many shoplifters take temporary pre- 
Christmas jobs in stores for the express 
purpose of supplying their personal 
needs free. “The employee has a lot 
more chances to steal,” Green says 
“He's here 40 hours a week; he’s prob 
ably not watched as closely as the pro- 
spective shoplifter in the aisles, and it's 
easier for him to get away with it.” 

Christmas is also the busy season for 
pickpockets and con men, for the bogus- 
check casher, the passer of counterfeit 
money and the fraudulent user of cred- 
it cards. According to Police Lieut, Allen 
Gore of New York City, all of these 
criminals are difficult to spot. “No one 
looks like a pickpocket or a shoplifter,” 
says he. “There are no ‘types.’ Gore ad- 
vises that the best way for men to pro- 
tect their money is to carry it in a shirt 
pocket or the inside pocket of a jacket; 
women should bury their wallets deep 
in their handbags after every purchase. 

New York City detectives, under the 
auspices of the First National City Bank, 
conducted a fraud clinic to acquaint mer- 
chants with ways of cutting their loss- 
es. Similar campaigns have been 
launched by retail associations from 
Georgia to Texas. Chicago retailers have 
urged the courts to take a tougher stand 
against shoplifters, asking for higher 
bond, fewer continuances and stiffer 
fines and sentences, Penalties already 
run as high as $10,000 and ten years 
in jail, but teen-age first offenders often 
get off with merely a reprimand. 

Few retailers have any hope for a de- 
cline in shoplifting. One Los Angeles de- 
partment-store executive says, “We'll go 
on having more and bigger stores—and 
more opportunities for the person who 
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STUFFING BELT WITH GOODS 
More numerous and greedier than before. 








wants to steal. We just can't have enough 
security men and clerks. You reach the 
point where the cost of employing them 
is prohibitive.” Owners shudder at the 
thought of what the problem may be 
like when youngsters, who are breaking 
in today with imaginative petty thievery, 
grow up and develop an even greater ap 
petite for goods 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Swiss Numbers Game 

As chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, Texas Dem 
ocrat Wright Patman has made a ca 
reer of jousting with U.S. bankers. Last 
week he thrust at their Swiss coun- 
terparts, whose secret subterranean 
vaults have long been the world’s prin 
cipal haven for nervous money—ac 
counts whose owners are not anxious 
to admit ownership. After two days of 
public hearings, Patman called for leg- 
islation making it illegal for Americans 
to deal with any foreign bank that does 
not allow inspection of its records by 
U.S. regulatory agencies 

Patman’s probe focused on that mys 
tique-shrouded feature of Swiss banking, 
the anonymous numbered account, Rob 
ert M. Morgenthau, U.S. attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, tes 
tified that such accounts have become in- 
creasingly popular with Americans 
Some who use them are underworld 
hoodlums, but many more are otherwise 
ordinary businessmen who play the 
Swiss numbers game to cheat Wash 
ington out of “tax revenues in the many 
millions of dollars.” The various ways 
in which such accounts are used to 
avoid income taxes, said Morgenthau, 
“are almost as numerous as the ways 
of earning money” (see box next page). 

No Responsibility. Numbered ac 
counts are particularly handy for cir 
cumventing U.S. securities laws. To get 
around the restrictions on trading by “in- 
siders,” for example, corporate officers 
sometimes buy or sell stock in their 
own companies through Swiss banks 
Other U.S. investors use the banks to 
sidestep margin requirements. The Gov- 
ernment estimates that all foreign banks 
—in Panama, Nassau and West Ger- 
many as well as in Switzerland—ac 
count for at least 8% of the trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Ex 
change. In singling out Switzerland, 
U.S. officials seemed most disturbed 
about their lack of precise knowledge 
about all that may be going on. Swiss 
bankers, Assistant U.S. Attorney Gen 
eral Fred M. Vinson Jr.* told the com 
mittee, “are difficult to get information 
from of any sort.” 

That difficulty is understandable 
Switzerland owes its famous banking 
prowess to the soundness of its cur- 
rency, the secrecy of its financial men 
* By coincidence, the hearing’s two chief wit 
nesses were sons of former U.S. Secretaries 
of the U.S. Treasury. Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Robert's father, occupied that position longer 
than anybody else (1934-45), and was suc 
ceeded by Fred M. Vinson Sr. (1945-46) 
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and the neutrality of its politicians. Num 
bered accounts were introduced in the 
1930s to thwart Nazi Germany from 
hunting down assets hidden abroad by 
its citizens, mostly German Jews, As a 
rule, only one or two top bank officers 
know the identity of holders of such ac- 
counts. Under Swiss law, those who do 
know have a “duty to observe silence 
of professional secrecy.” Otherwise they 


face a fine of up to $5,000 and six 
months in jail. 
Swiss bankers admit that numbered 


accounts have been exploited, but they 
put most of the blame on the 100 or 
so foreign-owned banks in their coun- 
try and only a handful of small, Swiss- 
owned institutions. They insist that, con- 
trary to legend, the biggest banks do 
not cater to South American dictators 
or Mafia magnates. Moreover, the over- 
whelming majority of the thousands of 
numbered accounts belong to Europeans 
rather than Americans. 

The Swiss insist that they are trying 
to cooperate with Washington as best 
they can. As one piece of evidence, 
they note that the Swiss Bankers As- 
sociation recently advised all members 
to abide by U.S. stock margin require- 
ments, When it comes to tax dodging, 
however, the Swiss show a remarkable 
tolerance. Their own law forbids local 
tax authorities to obtain information 
from a taxpayer's bank, and the Swiss 
are understandably reluctant to supply 
information to foreign tax officials that 
they do not provide to their own. Felix 
Schulthess, chairman of the Swiss Cred- 
it Bank, argues that “it cannot be our re- 
sponsibility to play district attorney for 
foreign countries.” 


U.S. ATTORNEY MORGENTHAU 
Beware of the artful dodgers. 


Slap at Sovereignty. Still, Switzer- 
land could easily take some helpful steps 
One would be to tighten control over for- 
eign-owned banks. A measure that would 
do just that is currently before the Swiss 
parliament, but few additional reforms 
seem likely soon. 

Though U.S. officials have reason 
for concern, Wright Patman's proposed 
curb on financial dealings with secretive 
foreign banks is characteristically ex- 
cessive. As Time European Economic 
Correspondent Robert Ball notes, Pat- 
man’s proposal bears some chilling simi- 
larities to Hitler’s actions in prohibiting 
Germans from maintaining bank ac- 
counts abroad. “If it were ever en- 


How Some Americans Play It 


Ingenious Americans 


exploit 


numbered Swiss ac- 


counts in innumerable ways. Here are three that par- 
ticularly disturb U.S. Attorney Robert Morgenthau: 


® STOCK TRADING: Many U.S. in- 
vestors use secret accounts to play 
the stock market, cabling or mailing in- 
structions to their Swiss banks to buy 
and sell securities through brokerage 
houses in New York. Another trick is 
to phone a New York broker designat- 
ed by a Swiss bank and use a code 
name to place an order, The broker ex- 
ecutes the order for the account of the 
Swiss bank and winds up with no rec- 
ord of the real buyer's identity. Since 
foreign banks are not taxed at all on 
trading profitt—and at a maximum 
rate of only 30% on stock dividends— 
U.S. citizens, especially those in higher 
tax brackets, can often lighten their tax 
bills by channeling their stock deals 
through the banks 

@ IMPORT-EXPORT: Some U.S. im- 
porters minimize the taxes they pay 
on profits. Every time they buy for- 
eign goods, they use special arrange- 
ments to pay excessively high prices 
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They thus deflate their recorded prof- 
its and tax obligations. Meanwhile, the 
foreign sellers kick back part of the 
bloated purchase price into the Amer- 
icans’ Swiss bank accounts. 

® REAL ESTATE: To avoid paying in- 
come taxes, some American real es- 
tate owners hold large sums of cash 
in numbered Swiss accounts, How 
can they ever use the money? They 
have the Swiss bank arrange to 
“buy” some of their properties with 
money from their own anonymous ac- 
counts. In that way, the money 1s re- 
patriated to the U.S. One real es- 
tate man, for example, “sold” a 
piece of property for nearly $1,000,000 
but did not have to pay taxes on 
the deal since the property had cost 
no more than that when he purchased 
it. There was a further advantage: 
as a foreign institution, the new own- 
er of record had to pay no more than 
30% taxes on rental income 





acted,” says Ball, “litthe damage would 
be done to Swiss banks, whose Amer- 
ican clients account for only a small 
share of their business. The Swiss would 
undoubtedly interpret such an action 
as a Slap at their sovereignty, and the 
banks would surely batten down the 
hatches of bank secrecy even more tight 
ly.” Thus, before it takes drastic uni- 
lateral action, Washington is more like- 
ly to exhaust other efforts to win Swit- 
zerland’s informal—and  voluntary— 
help in dealing with the problems that 
its banking system now raises for U.S 
law enforcement 


MONEY 


Toward Currency Change 
International money men seem con- 
vinced that the next tinkering with the 
world’s wobbly monetary system will in- 
volve a general realignment of most 
major currency values. One tip-off came 
last week from Karl Schiller, West Ger- 
many’s increasingly influential Econom- 
ic Minister. In a TV interview, Schiller 
substantially hedged Kurt Kiesinger’s 
month-old promise that “the mark will 
never be revalued while 1 am Chan 
cellor.”. That promise, said Socialist 
Schiller, binds the German government 
only until next September's national 
elections. More important, he added, it 
applies only to an isolated German move 
to raise the price of the Deutsche Mark 
and does not rule out a general shuffle 
of parities among several countries. 
Later in the week, probably worrying 
that his remarks might start a new flur- 
ry of currency speculation, Schiller tem 
pered them a bit. He said that “there is 
no question of revaluing or devaluing 
right now,” but that there might be a gen- 
cral realignment of Western currency 
parities in 1970 or 1971. Many con- 
tinental financiers figure that values may 
have to change long before that—per- 
haps by next spring—unless the eco- 
nomic austerity programs in France and 
Britain sharply reduce the pressures on 
the franc and pound. Last week both cur 
rencies rallied a bit in international trad 
ing. The pound gained after Britain 
reported that rising exports had _ less- 
ened its chronic trade deficit during No- 
vember. The franc rose even though 
France announced a $200 million No- 
vember trade deficit, triple that of Oc- 
tober. The money was stronger because, 
for the moment, most Frenchmen 
seemed to be accepting De Gaulle’s strin 
gent curbs. But the real test will begin 
early next year, when unions are ex- 
pected to demand pay increases. 
Measured in Gold. If and when an 
overall currency revision comes, the Ger 
man mark, now the world’s strongest 
currency, might well be raised in value 
by 5% or possibly 10%, Other strong 
currencies—the Italian lira, Dutch guil- 
der and Swiss franc—could be raised 
somewhat less, The pound and the 
French franc might be devalued by 5% 
or so. Other currencies would move up 
or down, or hold their existing parity 
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There 1s room for Him w the parliaments of nations and the courts of men; 
in the union of workers and in the halls of trade. 


There is room for Him in the laboratories of industry and the aries of universities: 
in the office, the studio, and in the street. 


There is room for Him on the pages of the press and in the sound and pictures of the stage. 


There is room for Him in our homes—room for Him in our hearts 
—room for His peace—room for His love. 


Let us welcome Him this Christmas. 
J C By ants eles 
lls. 
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But who can count the lives it’s wasted ? 

It's not a killer like heart disease or cancer. Yet, no 
human affliction is more wasteful than mental 
retardation. 

Think of the babies doomed from birth to live 
out their years uselessly . . . the children who never 
have a chance to learn what they are capable of 
learning... the retarded adults, trained to work, but 
refused jobs. 

What a waste! What a loss! 

We can change this. How? 

Start by finding out what your community or state 
is doing to salvage many of these lives. 

Are programs under way in education, recreation, 
vocational training? Are they directed by teachers and others who really 
understand the retarded and how they can best be helped? 

Remember, fully 85 percent of the retarded can become productive citizens— 
if given the special help they need and deserve. 

Don't wait for the other fellow to take the lead. Use your own influence, or 
that of a group to which you belong, to assure the retarded their rights 
as fellow human beings and fellow citizens. 

For more information, send for the free booklet. Address: The President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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THE JOURNEY OF.THE MAGI, painted in 1459 by 
Benozzo Gozzoli on the walls of the private chapel of the 
Medici family...one of the most famous art treasures of the 
Italian Renaissance. 


Reproduced together with 25 other great paintings by the 
Renaissance masters, this 50-foot-long fresco is undoubt- 


edly “the world’s largest Christmas Card." 


Time Incorporated invites you and your family to view this 
exhibition of illuminated color transparencies reproduced 
in exact size in the most painstaking techniques of modern 


color photography and controlled light processing. 


EXHIBITION CENTER TIME & LIFE BUILDING NEWYORK CITY 


through January 5, 1969 


6 


Hours: Weekdays, 9:00-5:00 Weekends, 11:00-7:00 Admission is Free 
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against the dollar, according to their rel 
ative strength 

At today’s exchange rate of four 
marks to the U.S. dollar, top German of- 
ficials consider that the dollar is more 
overvalued than the mark is underval- 
ued, Still, the mechanics of the mon 
etary system weigh strongly against any 
devaluation of the dollar. The price of 
the dollar is measured only against that 
of gold: $35 per ounce. Other cur- 
rencies are valued in terms of dollars 
These exchange rates can be altered 
without disrupting the dollar-gold re 
lationship, which underpins the whole 
system. Moreover, the dollar remains 
strong in world money markets despite 
U.S. price inflation, 

Rigged Subsidies. To forestall spec 
ulation, any currency changes would 
be negotiated in extreme secrecy. Many 
experts argue that a reshuffling of par 
ities should precede efforts to introduce 
more flexible exchange rates. Under to- 
day's International Monetary Fund 
rules, member nations must prevent their 
currencies from going more than 1% 
above or below official parity. Allowing 
fluctuations of 4% or 5% would theo- 
retically help to eliminate recurrent mon- 
etary crises. But such a reform would 
take quite a bit of time to negotiate, 
and the talks themselves might heighten 
speculation 

Another problem is the Common 
Market’s agricultural subsidies, which 
are rigged to keep farm prices uniform 
in all six member countries. Because 
the subsidies are computed in dollars, a 
shift in exchange rates would automat 
ically raise or lower the income of farm- 
ers in EEC countries. If the Germans 
increased the value of the mark by 5%, 
for example, German farmers would 
lose at least $250 million a year be- 
cause the prices of their products would 
have to be cut by 5%. The subsidy 
deals are scheduled for renegotiation 
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NEW 7600 COMPUTER 
Perhaps this Ford has a better idea. 


by 1970. That timetable could be 
changed but, whatever the schedule, it 
would be politically risky for any Ger- 
man government to accept substantial 
shifts in the monetary apparatus until 
the subsidy system is altered 


COMPUTERS 
Tackling IBM 


Four years ago, Minneapolis-based 
Control Data Corp. brought out its mod- 
cl 6600 computer, the largest machine 
of its type in the world. Pride soon 
turned to problems as debugging took 
longer than expected, and the company 
began losing money, To make matters 
worse, Thomas Watson’s IBM an- 
nounced that it would bring out its 
own super-computer, the 360/91. As a 
result, many potential purchasers held 
off buying the multimillion-dollar 6600 
machine, and Control Data lost as many 
as 50 sales. When IBM was slow in pro 
ducing the 360/91, and then turned out 
only a few before discontinuing it, Con- 
trol Data’s crusty chairman, William C 
Norris, felt that he had been had. “IBM 
has been out to get us,” he said. 

Two weeks ago, Norris introduced a 
still more capacious computer, the 7600, 
billed once more as the world’s biggest 
It is a 10 ft. by 10 ft. fortress. Beneath 
the glass and walnut exterior are 1.8 mil 
lion transistors, 2.2 million resistors, 
about 30,000 male and 30,000 female 
connectors and millions of other parts 
The machine works five times as swift- 
ly as the older 6600 and sells for up to 
$15 million; Control Data already has 
five sales orders from U.S. Government 
agencies. Not surprisingly, the company 
did not want to run the risk that IBM 
might again try some one-upmanship 
So Control Data last week accused IBM 
of monopolistic practices and asked the 
Government to enforce antitrust laws 
or, as a Jast resort, to dissolve the com- 





CONTROL DATA‘S NORRIS 


pany. IBM accounts for almost three- 
quarters of the sales in one of the 
nation’s fastest-growing major industries. 

Coercing, Exploiting. In a civil an 
titrust suit filed at the U.S. District 
Court in St. Paul, Control Data said 
that IBM’s “manipulations” had caused 
it “substantial and irreparable” losses 
and demanded treble damages. The com- 
plaint charges IBM with 37 violations 
of the Sherman Act, accuses the com- 
pany of “coercing,” “interfering,” “in- 
timidating” and “exploiting.” Among 
other things, Control Data asserts that 
IBM sold or leased some models at a 
loss to hinder competition, that it in- 
terfered in its customers’ negotiations 
with competitors, and that it was guilty 
of “misrepresenting the status and per- 
formance” of its own prematurely an- 
nounced models—a clear reference to 
the 360/91 

Other companies in the field have 
long been tempted to challenge IBM in 
the courts, but they have lacked the re- 
sources. They also feared that IBM— 
which controls many of the industry's 
patents, and licenses its competitors to 
use them—might not take too kindly 
to any outfit that brought it to court 
IBM's gentlemanly salesmen, some of 
whom make $40,000 a year or more, 
can indeed be rugged competitors, Even 
so, the company’s top management Is 
known to take a somewhat protective at 
titude toward competition. IBM makes 
such profits (last year it earned $651 mil- 
lion after taxes on revenues of $5.3 bil- 
lion) that it could trim prices and still 
do well, But IBM knows only too well 
that a general computer price cut might 
drive some smaller competitors to the 
wall. IBM is also sensitive about its 
size, and about the fact that the Justice 
Department has long had it under ex- 
amination, Beginning in January, Tom 
Watson’s new general counsel and vice 
president will be Nicholas Katzenbach, 
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Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases—to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 
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former U.S. Attorney General. Another 
vice president is Burke Marshall, for- 
mer U.S. Assistant Attorney General. 

Control Data filed suit partly because 
it became convinced that the Justice De- 
partment’ would not act against IBM 
As expected, IBM vowed to “vigorously 
defend” itself against the charges 
brought by what it called its “spectac- 
ularly successful competitor.” It said 
that the industry, far from being non- 
competitive, includes some of the coun 
try’s most powerful companies.* Then 
too, the history of Control Data, which 
was started by Norris only eleven years 
ago, demonstrates that IBM competitors 
succeed, In about a decade, IBM 
noted, Control Data’s assets have grown 
from less than $1,000,000 to $465 mil 
lion; its revenues have increased to $387 
million in fiscal 1968 


can 


In his mellower moments, Norris 
seemed content to let Watson's IBM 
hold the overwhelming lead: “I want 


Control Data to be the Ford of the com 
puter industry.” Though few people ex 
pect that IBM will be broken up, Con- 
trol Data's suit may force the giant to 
back up a step or two. At the very 
least, it may prevent premature an 
nouncements of computers that are not 
quite ready to live up to expectations 


JAPAN 


Cast of Directors 

The question before the special meet 
ing of the board of directors was as dif 
ficult as it was unique. Kokichi Obata, 
57, managing director of Japan's Na- 
gano radio and television network, want 
ed to take a leave of absence. And for 
what reason, director-san? Why, to be 
a movie star—to play the role of Ad- 
miral Nomura, Japan’s prewar ambas 
Washington in Tora! Toral 
Darry! Zanuck’s multimillion-dol- 
lar spectacular about the attack on Pear! 
Harbor. The board members were dum 
founded. Eventually, says Obata, they 
agreed because “they were convinced 
that if I could help tell Japan's story 
in the great tragedy correctly, then | 
should do so.” 

Prayers for Forgiveness. More or 
less the same scene was repeated by 31 
other industrialists, bankers and assorted 
businessmen, including some of the most 
important in Japan. They agreed to act 
the roles of wartime admirals and dip 
lomats in the movie, to be released 
worldwide by 20th Century-Fox about 
a year from now. But why put busi 
nessmen tn those parts? For a very prac 
reason, says Director Akira Ku- 
rosawa (Rashomon, Seven Samurai), 
who is handling the Japanese portion 
of the co-production with U.S. mov 
iemakers: there were few if any pro- 


sador in 


Tora! 


tical 


Including Sperry Rand (Univac) with 5.8% 
of the $5.91 million computer market in 1967, 
Honeywell with 5.4%, General Electric with 
4.1%, RCA with 3%, NCR with 2.4% and Bur 
roughs with 1.8%. Control Data was in fifth 
place with 3.4%, while IBM held an over- 
whelming lead with 72.9% 
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KAGITANI AS YAMAMOTO 
From business machine to war machine. 


fessional actors available who looked 
and acted like the natl-hard World War 
II militarists of Japan. Then Kurosawa 
figured that running the Imperial Jap- 
nese war machine was not so different 
trom running the country’s large busi 
Only high decision-making ex 
ecutives, he says, could have the style, 
the class and the personality of yes 
terday’s stern naval officers 

The toughest role to cast was that of 
the top seadog, Admiral Yamamoto, 
who engineered the Pearl Harbor at 
tack and is still a hero to many Jap 
anese. The part finally went to an ex- 
army private, Takeo Kagitani, who is 
now the 56-year-old president of Ta 
kachiho Trading Co, (1967 sales: $27.7 
million). Kagitani had no trouble get 
ting a leave from his board. He owns 
some 90% of the stock in his com 
pany, which imports Burroughs business 
machines. The executive cropped his 
hair in the military style and visited 
Yamamoto’s grave near Tokyo to offer 
his prayers. He asked the admiral’s spir 
it, he says, for forgiveness for the “many 
mistakes | might commit in portraying 
him.”” Now Kagitani drives to the mov 
ie set in his white Cadillac while two sec 
retaries read him his lines to memorize 

Like Old Times. Zanuck and 20th 
Century-Fox may spend twice as much 
on Tora! Tora! Tora!* as on The Loneg- 
est Day, which cost about $9,000,000 
But the Japanese businessmen-actors will 
cost little, if anything. Several volun 
teered their services without pay; oth 
ers plan to turn their salaries over to 
charities. A key participant in the Pearl 
Harbor events, former Staff Officer Mi 
noru Genda, now a member of Japan's 
Upper House, looked the businessmen 
over and was filled with nostalgia. “It 
was fantastic,” he said, “like a reunion 
with all my bosses and colleagues in 
the old navy.” 


nesses 


* The name is the code message used by Jap 
anese pilots over Pearl Harbor to signal their 
mission § SUCCESS. 
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PRIVACY 
The Horror Side of Credit 


A man can live with the thought 
that his baby footprints are in the rec- 
ords of the state, that his fingerprints 
are on file with the FBI and that much 
of his private life, probably including a 
psychological report, resides in the files 
of his company. As invasions of pri- 
vacy go, these are tolerable—at least 
compared with some of those perpe- 
trated by consumer-credit bureaus. Last 
week, for the second time in less than 
a year, credit-bureau activities came un- 
der investigation by a committee of the 
U.S. Congress. This time it was the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, headed by Michigan Democrat 
Philip A. Hart. Two days of testimony 
produced enough horror stories to sug- 
gest that credit activities are urgently 
in need of regulation and reform. 

For practical purposes, the more than 
2,500 credit bureaus in the U.S. exist 
to protect their clients against the 4% 
of consumers who are “slow pays” and 
the 1% who try to “skip” without pay- 
ing at all. As such, they are essential in 
a country that lives on credit. More 
than 60% of an average American's 
net income is spent on credit obligations 
of one sort or another. Each month in 
the U.S. some $8 billion worth of cred- 
it is extended, and the current total of 
outstanding consumer bills is estimated 
to be $105 billion—or 12% of the an- 
nual gross national product. 

Hearsay and Fact. It is hardly sur- 
prising that the credit bureaus them- 
selves have become big business. Op- 
erating on a membership-and-fee basis 
—a flat rate of $10 to $50 per year, 
plus anywhere from 75¢ to $50 for a 
credit analysis—they provide creditors 
with data on an individual’s working, 
purchasing and paying habits. The As- 
sociated Credit Bureaus Inc., a sort of co- 
operative that represents 2,400 local bu- 
reaus that have files on about 160 mil- 
lion Americans is computerizing its na- 
tionwide operation. By 1973, credit 
information on a shopper from Roch- 
ester, N.Y., will be instantly available 
to a storekeeper in Redlands, Calif. 

That information may be startlingly 
complete. The first time a man applies 
for credit of any sort, the facts of his 
life are collected and fed to the com- 
puter; forever after, his file grows and 
grows. In addition to such basics as his 
name, address, bank references, marital 
status and bill-paying habits, credit bu- 
reaus keep track of his employment rec- 
ord, living accommodations and bank 
balance. They record his debts and how 
he pays them, and his legal involvements. 
They scour newspapers and public rec- 
ords for data on births, deaths, divorc- 
es, business failures, tax liens and court 
actions. They may even dispatch a field 
agent to interrogate an individual's ac- 
quaintances, friends and foes. 
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Scatterbrained. The result is a file 
that can contain hearsay as well as 
fact, and an account of a man’s life 
that can be misleading, inaccurate— 
and incredibly damaging. What is more, 
the clients of credit bureaus include Gov- 
ernment agencies, insurance companies 
and employers in private business. Ex- 
amples trom last week’s testimony: 
® An Alabama man had a dispute with 
a Montgomery store over the final pay- 
ment in a layaway plan for Christmas 
toys; 16 years later, in Florida, the re- 
port of that dispute nearly cost him a 
job with a large company. 
® Acredit-reporting agency in Mississip- 
pi filed an investigation by a field agent 
that quoted townfolk as saying that a fe- 
male insurance adjuster was “scatter- 
brained,” “peculiar,” “neurotic or psy- 
chouc.” Only after a drawn-out strug- 
gle and considerable loss of work was 
the adjuster able to persuade the agen- 
cy to delete the words “neurotic and psy- 
chotic” from her file. 
© Acommercial photographer from Bat- 
on Rouge, La., ran into financial dif- 
ficulties while setting up his business in 
1957 and had to defer payment on vari- 
ous accounts. He has since become suc- 
cessful enough to buy—on credit—an 
airplane for his business, and Dun & 
Bradstreet rates his borrowing capacity 
at about $35,000, But three months 
ago his wife was unable to charge two 
cans of paint for the family swimming 
pool because of the eleven-year-old lo- 
cal credit-bureau report. 

@ An insurance adjuster in Norfolk, Va., 
was fired by his company because he al- 
legedly referred claimants to certain at- 
torneys. The insurance company in- 
formed the local credit bureau of his 
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dismissal, whereupon the adjuster sued 
for slander and collected a $1,000 judg- 
ment. Because he sued, even though he 
won, he has since been classified as a 
“dangerous” credit risk, on the ground 
that he is “litigious.” He has been un- 
able to find employment, except as a $2- 
an-hour security guard. 

@ A television newsman in Shreveport, 
La., was erroneously reported to have 
had his car repossessed. It took him 
more than a year to have that false re- 
port corrected, and his battle with the 
credit agency has since cost him a job 
and a home loan. 

The big problem with credit bureaus 
is their lack of humanity, A man may 
have been late with his car payments, 
and his personal file will record that 
without the mitigating explanation that 
he was ill at the time and unable to 
work, Another may once have argued 
with a department store over the qual- 
ity of its merchandise; his credit report 
will label him forever as “antagonistic” 
or “a troublemaker.” Yet another may 
be the victim of mistaken identity, sued 
for nonpayment of a bill run up by an- 
other person with the same name. The 
suit will be duly noted in his file, but 
not the fact that it was thrown out of 
court. 

Until now, there has been no way to 
require credit bureaus and the people 
who run them to behave like sensitive 
and sympathetic human beings. But 
“some regulations are vitally necessary,” 
Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire in- 
sisted after last week's hearings. To that 
end, he has promised to introduce leg- 
islation next month that would keep 
credit data confidential, allow people to 
correct errors in their own credit rec- 
ords, and eliminate irrelevant or out- 
dated information from credit-bureau 
files. 
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“IF WE DON’T RECEIVE PAYMENT SOON, MR. STEEN, YOU'LL FIND 
OUT WE CAN BECOME QUITE UNCONFIDENTIAL.” 
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ASTRONOMY 
Observatory in the Sky 


Peering into the night skies, astron- 
omers find their view obscured by the 
ever-present veil of the earth's atmo- 
sphere. Swirling air currents blur the im- 
ages of stars and planets. Scattered light 
and auroras in the atmosphere blot out 
faint stars, The thick blanket of air 
soaks up ultraviolet light and other ra- 
diation given off by distant stars, thus de- 
priving scientists of valuable clues about 
the nature of the universe around them. 
Last week U.S. astronomers dramat- 
ically thrust their telescopes through 
the atmospheric veil and began to see 
the sky in a new light 

On Target. The fresh view of the uni 
verse was made possible by the 
successful launching of the Or 
biting Astronomical Observato- 
ry, which began probing the 
heavens with eleven telescopes 
while circling the earth in a 480- 
mile-high orbit—well above the 
confining atmosphere. Unfolding 
its solar panels, the OAO obe- 
diently performed operations 
that assured ground controllers 
that it was in good working or- 
der. Then the 4,400-lb. spacecraft 
turned to its first assignment. 
Rolling slowly in space, it sought 
out two reference stars and un- 
erringly swung its telescopes to- 
ward a bright Southern Hemi- 
sphere star named Miaplacidus. 

Locked onto its target by a 
combination of control jets and 
spinning inertia wheels, OAO for 
several hours examined the ul- 
traviolet emissions, telemetering 
its findings back to earth 

By the time that it turned to 
its neXt targel, a super giant star 
named Tota Carina, the orbiting 
observatory had already trans- 
mitted a record amount of ul 
traviolet data. In the previous 15 years, 
scientists had accumulated only three 
hours of ultraviolet stargazing during 
the flights of 40  telescope-equipped 
sounding rockets, which briefly poke 
their noses above the atmosphere be- 
fore falling back to earth. 

In the next six months, OAO is sched- 
uled to study more than 50,000 stars, 
most of them of the hot, young variety 
that emit 95% of their energy in here- 
tofore unobservable ultraviolet light. 
From the ultraviolet TV pictures and 
data that the satellite transmits, scientists 
hope to learn more about the chemical 
composition of the stars, their temper 
atures, their rate of burning and their 
total energy emission. These character- 
istics in turn should help them = un- 


derstand how stars are born out of 
cosmic dust and gas, how heavy el- 
ements are formed in stars and how 


the universe itself evolved 
OAO’S stellar performance should en- 
sure continuation of the $321 million 
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OAO program, which in the next three 
years is scheduled to launch three more 
observatories. Since April 1966, when 
a $69 million OAO went dead in orbit be- 
fore it could return any useful infor- 
mation, NASA scientists have been aware 
that another failure might well spur Con- 
gress into cutting off the program's re- 
maining funds. 

NASA will apparently get its money's 
worth from the current $75 million ob- 
servatory, which was planned to op- 
erate for at least six months. The craft 
is performing so perfectly, says OAO 
Project Scientist James Kupperian Jr., 
that “it now appears that all we have 
to worry about is the observatory’s sim- 
ply wearing out. It could last for two, 
three, four or even five years.” 
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SYBARIS EXCAVATION 
Ancient gift from the space age. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
A Pleasurable Find 


Of all the cities of the ancient world, 
none was more opulent than Sybaris, 
which was settled by Greek colonists 
on the instep of the Italian boot near 
the Ionian coast. Wealthy Sybarites had 
wine piped from vineyards to their 
homes, dressed in fine woolens, dec- 
orated themselves with gold ornaments, 
enjoyed vapor rubs in their bathtubs 
and spent as long as a year preparing 
for parties. They walked on roads can- 
opied to protect them from the sun, ab- 
horred manual labor and so enjoyed 
sleeping late that they banned noisy 
blacksmiths, carpenters and even roost- 
ers from the city. 

This endless quest for pleasure may 
well have led to the downfall of Syba- 
ris. To amuse themselves, according to 
legend, the superb Sybarite cavalrymen 
trained their horses to dance to pipe 
music, Armed with pipes, an invading 
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army from nearby Crotonia assailed the 
Sybarite cavalry with music, then 
plunged through the dancing horses to 
victory. The Sybarites were dispersed, 
and their proud city mysteriously dis- 
appeared. They left for posterity the 
chamber pot, which they may well have 
invented, and the word sybaritic, which 
has come to mean luxurious or vo- 
luptuous, Last week, 2,500 years later, 
Sybaris again became a center of at- 
tention. U.S. and Italian archaeologists 
announced that after an eight-year 
search, they had finally located the site 
of the long-lost city. 

Despite plentiful references to Sybaris 
in ancient literature, finding it was no 
easy task. The ruins of the city lie 
under as much as 18 ft. of earth and 
are below sea level in an area about 
six miles in circumference. Because wa- 
ter gushes up through the sandy sub 
soil to flood excavations, digging 
has been limited only to a few 
test cuts, But the scientists, led 
by Archaeologist Froelich Rai- 
ney, director of the University 
of Pennsylvania museum, were 
aided in their discovery by an ex 
otic space-age tool that “sees” 
beneath the earth: a cesium 
magnetometer 

The magnetometer, an off- 
spring of instruments carried on 
space probes to measure mag- 
netic fields, is carried like a di 
vining rod over a suspected ar- 
chaeological site. It can detect 
anomalies, or disturbances in the 
earth's magnetic field, that are 
caused by objects buried as much 
as 20 ft. beneath the soil. Using 
the instrument, the archaeolo- 
gists found and mapped the out 
lines of foundation walls, build- 
ing columns, tile and pottery. 

To confirm the magnetometer 
finds, the team used a high-speed 
drill, which penetrated to the 
ruins and brought to the sur- 
face tle and pottery samples that 
were later found to date from 
the time of Sybaris. By 1966, the port 
of Sybaris had been located and mapped 
And by this fall, Rainey says, his team 
“beyond any reasonable doubt” had lo- 
cated the central city 

Test drillings also show that Sybaris 
was located on dunes above a flat plain, 
a finding that apparently demolishes the 
legend that the victorious Crotonians di 
verted a river to flood and destroy the an 
cient city. What is more likely, says 
Rainey, is that the city sank to a lower 
level after an earthquake, allowing the 
sea to rush in. “After all,” he says, 
“that is an area in which carthquakes 
are common.” 

Because of the constant water seep 
age, a full excavation of Sybaris seems 
highly unlikely; it would require mil- 
lions of dollars and a major technological 
effort. But Rainey is confident that thou- 
sands of valuable Sybarite artifacts can 
be recovered by drilling and hopes that 
the Italian government will prevent in- 
dustrialization of the historical area. 
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NEW MOVIES 
Orpheus Now 


The lines are from Eliot: 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time 


The story is from the legend of Or- 
pheus. Nicholas Urfe (Michael Caine), 
an overread, underbred London dropout, 
accepts a teaching job on a Greek is 
land. In Caine’s adroit impersonation, 
Urfe explores sensuality from Alfie to 
Zeta, but along the way he stumbles 
into a labyrinthine underworld presided 
over by an occult genius—The Magus. 
His journey begins one day when he 
finds a book of poems open to the 
lines from Little Gidding. They are to be 
come the theme of his life. 

The book's owner, Maurice Conchis 
(Anthony Quinn) befriends Urfe and 
brings him into his vortical universe 
Conchis possesses many strange items 
a schizoid mistress, Lily (Candice Ber 
gen), limitless wealth, a haunted villa 
full of perceptible ghosts and fauns and 
figures. He also proudly exhibits his 
own grave, whose tombstone reads, 
“Death is a Lie.” 

Metatheatrical Master. Death is not 
all that is false. Conchis can re-create 
portions of his life at will. Nazi 
diers emerge from the forest; Greek vil 
lagers dead for over 20 years reappear; 
Urfe’s girl (Anna Karina), a suicide, 
comes to life. Angry and bewildered, 


sol- 





BERGEN IN “MAGUS 
From Alfie to Zeta. 
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Urfe cannot penetrate his host’s series 
of masques. Is Conchis a wizard who 
can make people materialize from his 
mind? Is he only a psychiatrist, trying 
to bring Lily back to sanity by en- 
acting her fantasies in life? Is he a mas- 
ter of metatheater, in which everyone 
must play a part? Or is he God? Al 
though Urfe comes to fear for his mind, 
he cannot leave the island. “It’s like 
being halfway through a book,” he says, 
driven to follow the maze to its end re- 
gardless of twists and turns 

So is the viewer. Author John Fowles, 
adapting his open-end puzzle of a book, 
cuts away much of its elegance; but he 
retains the oscillation between illusion 
and reality and maintains the mystery 
to the final frame. Director Guy Green 
wastes footage on tepid erouc interludes, 
and some of his Grecian tableaux smack 
of spring pageants at Vassar. Still, he 
has a strong sense of place, and he 
uses the azure skies and limpid Med- 
iterranean to give the story the cast of 
eternity and overtones of legend-in-the- 
making. In the final hallucinatory seg- 
ment, he makes the screen a place of 
brilliant anguish, when time present and 
time past mix like ouzo and water un- 
ul neither is what it was 

Quinn ts surprisingly effective at mak- 
ing Conchis a cross between Picasso 
and a monkey, as he was in the novel 
In a part that calls for relentless coy- 
ness, Candice Bergen cannot be said to 
act, but her beauty is so compelling 
that the male audience, like Orpheus, 
can hardly be blamed for forsaking the 
future for a backward glance 


What Ever Happened 
to Childie McNaught? 


“There's not enough kindness in the 
world,” whimpers the chunky lesbian, 
knocking back the booze. The worn in- 
Sight is typical of the maundering di- 
alogue in The Killing of Sister George, 
an autopsy of a homosexual affair. The 
heroine (Beryl Reid) is an actress with 
a single role: Sister George, a kindly, 
cuddly nurse on a British soap opera 
Offscreen, she drops the smarmy smile 
and becomes an abrading machine run- 
ning on alcohol and programmed for 
self-destruction 

Her inamorata, “Childie’ McNaught, 
is a red-cheeked pippin of a girl (Su- 
sannah York) with a mind that has 
stopped and a body that will not quit 
Their relationship, on the skids before 
the film begins, collapses utterly when 
George learns that she is to be written 
out of the program. The bearer of the 
sad tidings is a venomous BBC exec- 
utive, Mercy Croft (Coral Browne), who 
doesn't give Childie a second look— 
she is too busy with the first. As with 
George, deception is the key to char- 
acter. Childie belies her name—she has 
abandoned the illegitimate child she bore 
at 15 and is now herself a slow 32 





years old. As for Mercy, she has no char- 
acter at all; her external priggishness 
cloaks a savage Sapphic hunger, George 
is promptly cast out of the triangle and 
crawls, wounded, to obscurity. Her new 
job: the voice of a puppet called Clara- 
belle the cow 

Skirted Subjects. In truth, that is 
What she has been playing all along. 
Though she is a superb comedienne 
and a subtle actress, Reid is called upon 
to moo and moan around the set with 
scarcely a shred of alleviating humanity 
York's innate beauty and growing skills 
are dissipated in a role that calls for lit- 
tle more than wide eyes and elliptical 
chatter. What is most wrong with The 
Killing of Sister George is its essential 
conception. Director Robert Aldrich has 
regrettably decided to make this ad- 
aptation of Frank Marcus’ play into 
pure Hollywood Gothica, in the style 
of his What Ever Happened to Baby 
Jane? 

Because the cast is superior, there is 
no scenery chewing. There is tobacco 
chewing, though, when Childie humbles 
herself before George and crunches a 
cigar butt in her mouth. There is also 
the customary hugging of childhood 
dolls, the eerie apartment, the screeching 
lovers’ quarrels. Mercy and Childie have 
one love scene of unprecedented ex- 
plicitness, but even that is not let alone 
George catches the lovers en flagrante, 
throwing open the door in the manner 
of a Joan Crawford melodrama. In the 
fervent exploration of once-forbidden 
terrain, film makers are understandably 
attracted to themes of homosexuality 
Still, treating lesbians as if they were 
only men in skirts is like treating chil 
dren as if they were only small adults 
Both attitudes are false to facts and dis- 
honest to drama 





REID & YORK IN “SISTER GEORGE’ 
Programmed for self-destruction. 
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Blood and Irony 


THE ARMS OF KRUPP by Will 


chester. 976 pages. Little, Bre 
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They were known as Schlotharone, 
smokestack barons of the Ruhr. Bis- 
marck treasured them, and used their 


shells to break the power of France in 
Europe. The Kaiser presided over their 
marriage plans, and misused their steel 
and submarines to lose the first World 
War. Hitler was awed by them. Deep 
in World War II, he took time out to 
write a special law (the Lex Krupp) to 
keep their family fortune intact. In the 
minds of many men in many lands, the 
Krupp name became synonymous with 
the cold pursuit of cash, steel and pow- 
er, indeed, with the shame and fortune 
of Germany itself. Early in the cen 
tury, H. G. Wells could place the dy- 
nasty “at the very core of evil.” At 
Nuremberg in 1945, the judges con 
demned the head of the house of Krupp 
for “crimes against humanity.” 

Yet today, in Germany at least, the 
Krupps are remembered as a family of 
patriots. Munitions making ts not really 
a lovable trade at best. Were the Krupps 
such ogres as they often appear? 

Dwarfs and Dragons. Coming to grips 
with this question, William Manchester 
offers exhaustive answers. The product 
research (with inter- 
ruptions to write and wrangle over Death 
of a President), his book ts the first full 
scale account of the Krupps to appear 
in the U.S. Trying to cope with the com 
plex history of one of the world’s rich 
est and strangest families, Manchester 
inevitably circles back to the origins of 
the German nation and finally weaves 
into his narrative much of the history 


of seven years’ 


of Germany from 1870 to the present 
The result is an often flawed, some- 


times naive but largely fascinating 
chronicle whose inflated pretensions as 
a work of real scholarship are punc- 
tured by swarms of errors. As a work 
of history, the book is marred, too, by 
an overwrought style and an unbecom 
ingly snide use of irony. Manchester is 
not fond of the Germans, and he car 
them either as superefficient 
and slavishly obedient or as a folk bare 
ly removed from dwarfs and dragons, 
blood feuds and bags of tainted gold 

Efficiency and Eccentricity. Though 
the Krupp family goes back to the 
16th century, its modern mold was cast 
about 150 years ago by Alfred Krupp 
(great-grandfather of the modern-day 
Alfried) who, at 14, inherited a nearly 
bankrupt little ironworks in Essen. By 
1851, he had produced the world's larg 
est cast-steel ingot, as well as the first 
seamless railway wheels, and was soon 
building a fortune out of the Industrial 
Revolution and the U.S. railway boom 
It was only as a brilliant sideline that 
he designed the first cast-steel, breech 
loading cannon, which gave France, in 
the War of 1870, its first taste of Krupp- 
built firepower 

Like succeeding Krupps, Alfred com 
bined an almost Faustian flair for en 
terprise with a Teutonic dedication to 
efficiency. Like his descendants, too, he 
showed the strain of contrariness and in- 
bred eccentricity that helps make Man- 
chester’s series of family portraits a 
gallery of near-grotesques. Alfred ranted 
against “speculators, stock-exchange 
Jews, share swindlers and similar par- 
asites”; then he borrowed from the bank 
er Salomon Oppenheim to meet his 
payroll. Paranoiacally fearful of So- 
cialist tendencies among his workers, 
he hired an agent to inspect even the 
“used toilet paper” for seditious notes 
He also located his office above a sta 
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BERTHA, ALFRIED AND FATHER GUSTAV IN 1912 
Synonymous with the shame and fortune of Germany itself. 
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Gallery of near-grotesques. 


ble so that he could inhale the “health- 
giving” aroma of manure 

Skyrockets and Suicide. Alfred's son 
Fritz was turnip-shaped and unprepos 
sessing. But guiding the Konzern from 
1887 to 1902, he built Krupp into a 
world industrial that sold arms 
to countries from Chile to China and 
reaped rewards in ducats, guilders, gul- 
dens, livres, maravedis, pounds, schil 
lings and rubles. The unofficial motto 
of the firm became Wenn Deutschland 
blitht, bliiht Krupp (When Germany 
flourishes, Krupp flourishes) 

Fritz’s hobby seems to have 
small boys. He transformed a Capri grot 
to into a scented Sodom, where at 
tendants wore the habit of Franciscan 
friars and skyrockets were fired to cel 
ebrate orgasms. Photographs were taken 
and circulated, Eventually, 
the goings on were published in the 
press, Kaiser Wilhelm rushed to the sup 
port of Fritz. But the scandal was too 
much, and Fritz committed suicide 

Big Bertha. The Krupps followed 
strictest rules of primogeniture, loading 
the whole of family wealth and power 
upon the eldest child, Siblings were ab 
sorbed into the firm, but only as drab un- 
derlings. After Fritz’s death in 1902, 
the succession fell to his daughter, Ber 
tha, and led to the long reign of a king 


pow er 


been 


reports of 


consort, Gustav von Bohlen und Hal 
bach. Hand-picked by the Katser to 
mar§ry the munitions business, he was 


also granted the right to use the Krupp 
name and to pass it along, though only 
for one generation and only to his el 
dest son. He ran the Konzern until 1943, 
outdoing the Krupps in ruthless effi- 
ciency. Gustav’s only diversion seems 
to have been reading timetables for ty- 
pographical errors. He allocated pre- 
cisely 60 minutes a week to playing 
with his children—for his day was de- 
voted to building the world’s first and 
biggest fleet of U-boats and the famous 
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For Kentucky Tavern the 
eighth year is the vintage year. 
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be smooth and mellow enough 
to be worthy of your giving as 
a holiday gift. 

When you give Kentucky 
Tavern, they’ll appreciate your 
good taste...and KT’s. 

What’s more, Kentucky 
Tavern’s already wrapped and 
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420-mm. cannon, sentimentally called | 
“Big Bertha” after his wife. Before 
World War I, Gustav thriftily licensed 
Britain’s Vickers company to make 
Krupp time fuses, provided that Vick- 
ers paid him one shilling threepence 
per shell fired. In the turmoil of trench 
warfare, the shell count was forgotten. 
But after the bloody defeat, Gustav cal- 
r culated that the British owed him 60 
marks for every dead German soldier. 
He billed Vickers so, but settled for one- 
sixth as much as he asked for. 

Manchester's book is most detailed 
when the author evaluates the Krupp re- 
sponsibility for encouraging Hitler and 
triggering World War II. As early as 
1920, Gustav had put his most talented | 
armorers secretly to work on the weap- 
ons that ultimately were used in 1939, 
But it was Gustav's lonely, introspective 
son, Alfried, who bears most blame, 
He joined the Nazi Party and the SS 
while still a student in 1931, and took 
over from his senescent father in 1943, 
During the war, he showed no qualms 
about confiscating plants in occupied 
lands, impressing 100,000 slave laborers 
and opening production plants near con- 
centration camps to have a ready sup- 
ply of labor. At Buschmannshof, near 
Essen, a special Krupp camp was built | 
to house the offspring of slave work- 
ers from the east; there were no known 
survivors, and today, hundreds of num- 
bered gravestones are the children’s 
only memorial. 

“Unashomed." In Major Barbara, 
characterizing the Undershaft family, 
Shaw drew a composite portrait of Eu- 
rope’s great munitions makers. After ex- 
plaining the armorers’ creed—“To give 
arms to all men who offer an honest 
price’—he assigned them as a device. 
the one word “Unashamed.” The word 
implies at least some contemplation of 
a moral dilemma, But there is little ev- 
idence that the Krupps and people like 
them ever really considered the pos- 
sibility of personal guilt. In the best 
19th century patriotic tradition, the 
Krupps—like weapons makers all over 
Europe—always worked with their own 
government and backed the Fatherland 
against the world, When Hitler's acts 
began to depart from even the tooth 
and claw morality accepted in earlier 
times, extending to calculated genocide, 
they made no moral distinction, pos- 
sibly, in part, out of sheer inertia. Un- 
like most Germans, moreover, Alfried 
was perhaps powerful enough to have re- 
strained the Fiihrer. He did nothing. 
Long after the Nuremberg tribunal sen- 
tenced him to twelve years in prison, 
he, like Eichmann and the others, pro- 
tested that he was just doing his duty. Re- 
leased in 1951 through a controversial 
act of U.S. clemency, he soon broke 
his pledge to the Allies never again to | 
Produce coal or steel and began selling 
to new markets, especially in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia. When the Krupp firm 
finally foundered in 1966, because of 
overextended credit. it was only be- 
cause Alfried was clinging to old finan- 




























All of these securities having been placed, this announcement appears 
as a matter of record only 
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$40.000.000 


GV GULF & WESTERN 
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“Give TIME 
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People who receive TIME 
never join the line at the 
Exchange Department on the 
day after the Big Day. 

Why should they? 

TIME’s the perfect size. It 
always fits. And there’s never 
any difficulty with its style, 
make, model or color. 

In short, TIME is an 
excellent Christmas gift. And 
one of the few that will 
continue to echo your best 
wishes every week of the 
new year. 

TIME is as easy to give as it 
is pleasant to receive. The cost 
is only $8.50 at special 
Christmas rates. (Regular 


ean 


price is $12.) If you prefer, you 
don’t even have to pay 
until January. 

In addition, we'll send a 
handsome gift announcement 
card with each subscription. 

To order, write and tell us 
your name and the names 
and addresses of the people to 
whom you wish to give TIME. 
Also, please let us know how 
you would like the gift 
announcement cards to 
be signed. 

Send your order to: TIME, 

The Weekly Newsmagazine 

Dept. 3677 

TIME-LIFE Building 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 








| cial ways. He died soon after, and with 


him, the dynasty. His son Arndt, a wik 
lowy jet-setter, who does not carry the 
Krupp name, sensibly had no stomach 
for the Krupp empire. 

For Manchester, the Krupps are the 
personification of German power. He 
lumps them both together and finds 
both guilty. He never really grapples 
with the ultimate and painfully intricate 
question—of whether the Krupps and 
weapons makers gencrally are a cause 
or a byproduct of military nationalism. 
Do they make policy, or simply profit 
from it? In bringing the question of Ger- 
man culpability up to date, Manchester 
neglects to mention that most West Ger- 
mans were born after 1933. Though 
they bear no guilt for the past, they 


| show grave concern over the profound 


moral issues raised by the manufacture 
of weapons and their use in the world. 
Generally, they have concluded that 
where moral doubt exists, it is better to 
abstain from profit. Young Germans 
are among the world’s least militaristic 
people—perhaps because they have been 
profoundly influenced by the example 
of the past. So too, in part, have the post- 
war managers of the Krupp works who 
have consistently refused to produce can- 
non. The final irony: two months ago, 
with the last Krupp gone, the com- 
pany’s management announced that it 
would not produce guns or rockets but 
would intensify activity in the military 
sphere, secking orders for armored ve- 
hicles and warship hulls. 


Guest at the Games 


SAVAGE SLEEP by Millen Brand, 465 
pages. Crown. $6.95. 


Millen Brand is like an English ma- 
jor who minored in psychology and 
never feels quite sure that it shouldn't 
have been the other way around. Au- 
thor of The Outward Room and co- 
author of the screenplay for The Snake 
Pit, he has served long enough as a psy- 
chiatric aide to become vocationally con- 
fused about his main role as a jour- 
neyman novelist. Brand’s raw material 
—case histories detailing the unorthodox 
treatment of psychotics in the late 1940s 
—obsesses him at the expense of his 
craft. Anything approaching the tragic 
finally escapes him, but in this best- 
selling novel, by sheer plodding per- 
sistence, Brand compels the reader to 
bear witness with him to the involuted 
agonies of shipwrecked minds. 

Brand's protagonist is Dr. John Marks, 
a fortyish general practitioner from 
Brooklyn, who becomes fascinated by 
psychotherapy while undergoing anal- 
ysis. (A grandmother with a whip near- 
ly gave him a castration complex.) Work- 


| ing in a state mental hospital and, later, 


at a psychiatric research center, Marks 
is disturbed to find shock treatments 
being rather callously applied with al- 
most no recognition of the psychotic as 
a sensitive human being. To straighten 
things out, Marks sets himself up as a 


| one-man’s family—a substitute father 
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We think you should put all your 
business insurance in one place. 
Frankly, the arguments for having 
four or five insurance companies 
are getting weaker and weaker. 

It’s time to pull yourself to- 
gether. 

Five insurance companies work- 
ing independently cannot hope to 
control overlapping coverages. One 
insurance company can. 
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We, in particular, would keep a 
constant eye out for new develop- 
ments. The idea is to match your 
company growth smoothly. 

When it comes to safety and 
health counseling, one insurance 
company is definitely a must. We 
have the experts to help your people 
keep working people working. 

And for a personal touch of per- 


suasion, check our on-time pay- 
ment record in your own state. 






verages and service. 





The story is simple. The more you 
get together with us, the happier 
you'll be. Especially since we're 


the people who know business in- 
surance like nobody else in the 
business. 


Employers Insurance 
of Wausau. 


ALFRED STATLER 
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BRAND AT HOME 
And witness to the shipwreck. 


and sometimes mother figure who talks 
to disturbed patients more or less like 
a loving Dutch uncle. He even goes so 
far as to bring one beautiful girl pa- 
tient home to his good-sport wife. 
Savage Sleep \ets the reader sit in 
as a kind of guest analyst at the games 
the troubled mind plays. Is that ether 
cone a phallic symbol? What is the sig- 
nificance of those circular patterns that 
Marks’ toughest patient keeps making 
in her vegetables? Eventually, Marks 
finds all the answers about his patients 
and himself. In fact, his only failures re- 
sult from the meddling of those pomp- 
ous reactionaries who, according to 
Brand, run our mental hospitals. 
Besides plugging for a more direct, 


personalized approach to _ psychosis, 
Brand's book theorizes earne=:!y about 
the oral sources of anxiety. 1! ‘ixing 


pseudo fact with pseudo fiction rakes 
fairly lively reading. But fiction is a flim- 
sy vehicle for advancing a medical the- 
sis. You cannot prove a theory with a 
novel, Or rather—and this is what psy- 
chologist-novelists like Brand will never 
quite admit—you can pretend to prove 
just about any theory you like. 


Soul on Acid 


REVOLUTION FOR THE HELL OF IT by 
“Free.” 231 pages. Dial. $4.95 


“Free,” the author of this disjointed 
but somehow engaging nonbook, is in re- 
ality Abbie Hoffman, 32, the wire-haired 
co-founder of the yippie movement. A 
self-described “nice Jewish boy from 
The Bronx” who attended Brandeis and 
Berkeley, then worked in Mississippi 
for S.N.C.C. before dropping into hip- 
piedom, Hoffman has now produced a 
slender, acid-infused account of the rise 
of the nonviolent yippies. The book 
trips along almost gaily on currents of 
aphorism and imagination. Between its 
often outrageous put-ons and put-downs 
lies much that is of significance to Amer- 


88 


ican youth—and those adults who would 
understand the radical young. 

The trouble with the American lib- 
eral middle class, Abbie complains, is 
that—among other things—it lives the 
myth of Abraham and Isaac backward: 
“*God is dead,’ they cry, ‘and we did 
it for the kids.’ (Abraham, of course, 
was prepared to kill his own son for 
God.) On student revolt, he comments: 
“And so you ask, ‘What about the in- 
nocent bystanders?’ But we are in a 
time of revolution. If you are a by- 
stander, you are not innocent.” He is par- 
ticularly ferocious toward the press: 
“The headline of the Daily News today 
reads BRUNETTE STABBED TO DEATH 
Underneath in lower-case letters: ‘6,000 
Killed in Iranian Earthquake.’ I won- 
der what color hair they had?” 

Co-Optation and Copulation. By the 
spring of 1968, hippies had realized 
that Flower Power was dead. The Dig- 
gers, those altruistic dispensers of free 
food and medicine, had largely disband- 
ed, LSD had given way to methedrine, 
and the crash pads echoed to the fre- 
netic screams of “speed freaks”; the gris- 
ly murder of “Groovy” Hutchinson and 
Linda Fitzpatrick cast a pall over hip- 
piedom. Only a small band of the move- 
ment’s founders and gurus, including 
Hoffman, chose to form a political link 
with the ideological New Left. The re- 
sult was the Youth International Party 
(YIP), which was founded at least part- 
ly in hopes of converting the angrily ac- 
tivist Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety to a more lenient and joyful con- 
cept of revolution. 

At a conference of yippies and New 
Leftists in Denton, Mich., a legendary 
Digger named Emmett Grogan hurled 
the yippie challenge. As Hoffman re- 
calls it: “All of a sudden he erupts and 
kicks the ------- table over. He knocks 
down a girl, slapping SDS’ers right and 
left. ‘Faggots! Fags! Take off your ties, 
they are chains around your necks. You 
haven't got the balls to go mad.’ For 
some reason, the New Leftists were not 
charmed. Leaders like Tom Hayden con- 
tinued to talk owlishly of “imperialism” 
and “co-optation” (“I thought he said 
copulation,” deadpans Abbie.) So the 
hoped-for meeting of political hotheads 
and acidheads failed. To the yippies, 
the directors of S.D.S. appeared grim, 
uptight, overly prone to meting out 
violence. 

Enter Bobby. YIP seemed doomed. 
New York cops broke up the yippie in- 
vasion of Grand Central Station; kids 
who valued their skulls began to stay 
away in droves. Bobby Kennedy's en- 
try into the 1968 presidential race, fol- 
lowed by Lyndon Johnson's dropout, 
sent yippie stock tumbling. As Abbie 
notes: “Come on, Bobby said, join the 
mystery battle against the television ma- 
chine. Participation mystique. Theater- 
in-the-streets. He played it to the hilt. 
And what was worse, Bobby had the 
money and power to build the stage. 
We had to steal ours. It was no con- 
test.” Worse still, many yippies really 
liked Bobby. A planned YIP “festival 








of love” in Chicago, intended as the 
young party's high point, suddenly 
seemed impossible. If Bob Kennedy were 
nominated at the Democratic Conven- 
tion, which the lovefest was meant to at- 
tack, many yippies who admired Ken- 
nedy would probably have dropped out 
of the movement. The party was on 
the verge of disbanding. 

The assassination removed the only 
leader capable of capturing the alle- 
giance of the far-out. “We postponed 
calling off Chicago,” Hoffman explains, 
“and tried to make some sense out of 
what the hell had just happened. The 
United States was proving more insane 
than Yippie! Reality and unreality had 
in six months switched sides. It was 
America that was on a trip: we were 
just standing still.” 

Levity and Levitation. Not for long. 
Yippie goings-on during the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago brought the 
movement prominence far beyond its 
numbers (“From four to 200,000, de- 
pending on the weather,” according to 
Hoffman); the clubs of Dick Daley's 
cops, used indiscriminately on yippies, 
newsmen and bystanders, even won it 
some measure of sympathy. Essentially, 
the movement remains devoted to what 
Hoffman calls a “free America,” by 
which he means an America in which no- 
body has to pay for anything. In the up- 
coming Nixon Administration, the YIP 
will doubtless find ample targets for fur- 
ther demonstrations—perhaps an_at- 
tempt to levitate the Treasury Building. 
Nothing violent, though. Alone among 
all the anti-Establishment revolutionary 
forces in the U.S., YIP doesn’t believe 
in it. “Although I admire the revo- 
lutionary art of the Black Panthers,” 
says Abbie, “I feel guns alone will nev- 
er change this System. You don’t use a 
gun on an IBM computer. You pull the 
plug out.” 
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ABBIE HOFFMAN UNDER ARREST 
Trippingly on the currents. 
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